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FROM THE EDITOR 


Orchids to the Conference Committee and all conference participants 
for their part in making the NANE BIENNIAL CONFERENCE in Cincinnati such an 
outstanding success. To the following members of the conference committee, 
special thanks: 


Theo Reeve, President of NANE. 

Ruth H Conference Chairman 
Willard rtup, Program Committee Chairman 
Pat a Local Arrangements Chairman 
anc e Hostess Organization Preschool 
Council of Greater Cincinnati. 














An effort has been made to include in this issue of the Journal 
highlights of Board Meetings, the general business meeting and the meeting 
for delegates of affiliated groups. Two conference articles also appear 
in this issue. Others will follow. 


One exciting meeting at the conference was the meeting with the 
Board and consultants to discuss ways to make the Journal better serve the 
purposes of NANE. Consultants at the meeting were Viola Theman, Bill Martin, 
Marjorie Craig, Abigail Eliot, Mary Minnie, Ruth Jefferson, Nell Goldsmith, 
and Jimmy Hymes. Many positive suggestions were made by the group and 
machinery has been set in motion to put some of them into action. Although 
this issue of the Journal appears in its old dress, watch for future issues. 
The face lifting which is about to begin will be pleasing to you. 


The Journal Committee welcomes the following members to its staff: 


Bruce Gardner, who will serve as Research Editor, Mary Minnie, 
Ethel Macintyre, Eleanore Hosley and Abigail Eliot, who will be responsible 
for procuring articles for publication, and Miriam Wiggenhorn who will 
serve as Affiliate News Editor. 


The picture on the cover was taken in a San Francisco Child Care 
Center by Mr. Robert Overstreet, a photographer from Martinez, California. 





FROM THE PRESIDENT 





The full flavor of the 1957 NANE Conference will be found in the 
pages of this Journal and in forthcoming issues. For the Board, Conmittee 
Chairmen, and our Journal Editor, the Conference began early in the week 
of October 7th as we gathered from all over the country to transact 
Association business. It was exhilarating to find as we arrived that the 
Hostess Organization, The Preschool Council of Greater Cincinnati, had 
affairs well under control, and that the Mayor, Mr. Charles Taft, had 
declared October 8-12, 1957, Nursery Education Week. 


Prior to the opening session of the conference an historic 
meeting took place. The NANE Board met with representatives of local, 
state and regional groups affiliated with NANE to jointly work out a 
program to strengthen nursery education. Seventeen of the 2); affiliated 
groups sent delegates. As one important result Vice President Katherine 
Read will work cooperatively with affiliated groups. 


The Conference Chairman, Ruth Highberger, and Program Chairman, 
Willard Hartup, and their committees had visions of the speakers and 
discussion teams, the legislative panel, the day care consultants, and 
those responsible for the special sessions -- to say nothing of conference 
members -=- all coming down with Asian flu but no such thing happened. 
Due to skillful planning the conference proceeded smoothly all week. The 
music workshop, scheduled for Wednesday afternoon, was so popular that 
Eileen Hager and Kay Hudson continued the workshop at odd hours throughout 
the week, and may still be going on for all we know, 


The 1957 Conference has already been dubbed a "hot" conference. 
It made us think, discuss, argue and discuss some more in small discussion 
groups and in informal buzz groups the challenges and implications presented 
by the speakers. Now that we are on home ground again, we are challenged 
in terms of our own experiences and backgrounds to take a new look at what 
we are doing to see if we can do it better. 


7 % + 3 % 


We are sorry Dr. Catherine Landreth felt it necessary to resign as Vice 
President in charge of Committees because of the current pressure of other 
duties in her busy life. It is reported elsewhere in the Journal that the 
Board appointed Dr. Glenn Hawkes, lowa State College, in Dr. Landreth's 
place until January 1, 1959. 


+ % % + % 








CINCINNATI HIGHLIGHTS 


From the Secretary's Notebook 


The 15th Biennial Conference of the NANE was a production deserving "rave" 
noticesi Verbal orchids go to all those who worked on stage and behind 
scenes to make the conference a successful, stimulating experience for the 
approximately 00 people who attended. The scene was the Sheraton Gibson 
Hotel in Cincinnati. The two leading roles were admirably played by Ruth 
Highberger, general chairman, and Bill Hartup, program chairman. Supporting 
actors, too numerous to mention individually, presented a smooth, interest 
packed performance. Everyone who attended found himself cast as an active 
participant in the workshops, seminars and general discussions. 


It would be impossible for your reporter to touch on every high spot of the 
performance, but a few of the scenes deserve special mentionl 


oe look in first on the meetings of the Governing Board. Twenty-four 
oard members and committee chairmen me ong hours, in e comfort of the 
"Presidential Suite" to consider the old and new business of the organiza- 
tion. The first item of business was the election report received from 


Helen Dawe, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, announcing the following 
newly eiected officers and Board Members: 


lst Vice-President - Katherine Read 


Treasurer - Dorothy Lane 

Board Members - Edith Dowley June Patterson 
Flo Gould Betty Shuey 
Edna Mohr Hope Eagle 


Eveline Omwake 


The Board also took action to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Catherine Landreth as 2nd Vice-President. Glenn Hawkes was appointed to serve 
in this office for the remainder of the unexpired term. 


The Constitution Committee, of which Edith Sunderlin was chairman, brought 
the suggested changes in the constitution before the Board for action. After 
considerable discussion and several minor editorial changes, the report of 
the committee was unanimously accepted by the Board. Later, at the business 
meeting of the NANE, the organization membership accepted the report of the 
committee and the Constitution was officially approved. 


Finances of the organization, including the Treasurer's report and the 
recommendations of tiie Budget Committee, received careful consideration. A 
growing membership, steadily rising printing and mailing costs for the Journal 
and the Distribution Center, and the imperative need for a central organization 
office were the major items discussed. You will be glad to know that active 
efforts are in process to establish a central office for the NANE. Imagine 

the increased efficiency and service of your organization when such a move 

is accomplishedi! At the same time, imagine also the cost of this undertaking 


= a. responsibility involved. This action will require careful thought and 
time 


Do you know the size of the membership of NANE? There are 1062 members, in 6 
of the 48 states and in 9 foreign countries. California leads with 185 members. 
The membership distribution by states is: 


Arizona 10 Maine 2 Ok lahoma 11 
Alabama 11 Maryland 15 Oregon 4 
Arkansas ie) Massachusetts 90 Pennsylvania 33 
California 185 Michigan 57 Rhode Island 8 
Colorado 8 Minnesota 15 South Carolina 4 
Connecticut 37 Mississippi h South Dakota 1 
Delaware 10 Missouri Ss Tennessee 11 
Dist. of Columbia 8 Montana 1 Texas 17 
Florida 18 Nebraska 1h Utah 5 
Georgia 10 Nevada 1 Vermont 2 
Idaho 0 New Hampshire 5 Virginia 6 
Illinois 52 New Jersey 17 Washington 13 
Indiana 2h New Mexico 2 West Virginia 2 
lowa hl New York 92 Wisconsin 58 
Kansas 18 North Carolina 7 Wyoming 2 
Kentucky 3 North Dakota 1 Other Countries 25 
Louisiana 6 Ohio 


nd now for a quick look at a historic meeting which took place on the morning 
of October Othe Gathered together for the first roll call of its kind were 
2) delegates representing 17 of the 2 pioneer affiliated groups of NANE,. 
This meeting was planned to provide a sharing of ideas and questions, and a 
discussion of the affiliation program. Out of the meeting came several 


important steps: 


1. Appointment of Katherine Read as Coordinator for the affiliate 
groupse She becomes the person to whom questions and requests 

for specific information are to be sent. Her main challenge is 

to work out ways and means of making NANE best serve the interests 
and needs of affiliated groups. 


2- Appointment of Miriam Wiggenhorn to the Journal staff, in 
charge of keeping before the membership the activities of the 
affiliated groups. 


To refresh everyone's memory, it is good for us all to recall that the 
strength of the national organization springs from strong, vital, and 
energetic local groups, and that to this end the affiliation program is 
dedicated. We are all proud of the groups which have already taken positive 
steps toward this purpose, and anticipate a rapidly growing number of 
affiliated groups as the days and weeks pass. 


The next national meeting of the NANE will be marked by a change, suggested 
by you to your Board. Meetings of the Board will be scheduled for two days 
prior to the opening of the conference, in order that Board members may be 
free to meet and visit with members and to participate in more of the 
conference activities. Also an attempt will be made to keep you better 
informed of the activities and actions evolving out of the Board meetings. 
We are glad you told us you missed seeing us around, and we will try to put 
our “lines of communication" in better repairs 


Before the curtain comes down on the 1957 conference there is one more 
important piece of news from the Time and Place Committee. 


The locations for the 1959 and 1961 conferences have already been decided 
upon - Los Angeles in 1959 and St. Louis in 196183 The Los Angeles meeting 
is to be from June 18 to 20, 1959, so get out those piggy banks and road 
maps right now, for the 16th conference is already in the planning stage 


with Evangeline Burgess and Mary Alice Mallum as conference chairmen. See 
you in Los Angelest} 








Report of the Budget Committee - Katherine Read, Chairman 





Expenditures and Income - 1955-57 


Expenditures Income 

Cash on hand $2565.37 
Dues 7581.2 
Publications 386.32 4031.1) 
Journal wees 
President 678.26 
Secretary 349.16 
Treasurer 950.82 
Conference 283.69 
Committees 279.53 
Petty Cash 50.00 


Miscel laneous 116.98 
Membership in 

other organ- 

izations 80.00 








TOTAL $11,781.54 $1,177.93 


Expenditures Income 


Cash on hand 
Dues 
Publications 
Journal 
President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Conference 
Committees 
Organization 

Memberships 
Contingency fund 
New Projects 
Miscellaneous 
Reserve 


$2396. 39 
9000.00 
$4500.00 5000.00 
5500.00 
1000.00 | 
500.00 
1000.00 
100.00 
500.00 


100.00 
646.39 
1000.00 
50.00 
1000.00 








$16,396.39 $16,396.39 





NEW DIRECTIONS FOR PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
Focal Point For Dynamic Training and Research 


Judith A. Schoellkopf, Ph.D., Harvard University 


Address presented at the Biennial Conference, 
National Association for Nursery Education, Cincinnati, October 1957 


I. Introduction 





It appears to be a natural and perhaps universal urge for the human 
organism to continually seek out new approaches and solutions to problems. 
These patterns of growth, experience, adaptation, integration, and creative 
synthesis are observable in varying degrees in most human beings from con- 
ception onwards. This on-going quality expresses itself in many forms and 
is influenced by a myriad of factors: physiological, psychological and 
cultural. 


The title "New Directions for Preschool Education” is in keeping with 
this phenomenon. It poses certain pertinent questions. For instance: 
should there be new directions? If so, why and which? What's the matter 
with old directions? And if there is something new, what is it? Why not 
maintain present directions? What's wrong with the status quo? 


Today, the speed with which many of us move verges on the frantic. The 
tempo of life in urban centers is so rapid that it has become a routine phrase 
for most residents to quickly respond when asked to do anything, "I'll 
certainly try to find time but I'm so behind on everything it's almost 
hopeless to count on me." Social engagements are made weeks in advance; 
professional commitments are booked way ahead; scheduled meetings have 
almost reached contagious proportions (a dread one for many parents), so- 
called leisure hours are dashingly consumed (e.g. getting a parking space, 
finding a place to eat dinner fast, so as to "make" the theater, etc.) This 
list could easily go on ad nauseum. 


Perhaps the "Old" was better. Certainly the nostalgia for a more 
leisurely pace accosts every individual at certain times. Perhaps maintain- 
ing the "Status Quo” is safer and sounder than seeking out the "New". 


With regard to child care practices and preschool education, what are 
the values of the old and the present, and what is the advisability of 
thinking about new Directions? Surely, the newborn infant still appears on 
the scene, presumably, relatively similar in his physiological and psychological 
status to that of infants 500 years ago (although this is a presumption 
difficult to establish experimentally) and what he is immediately sub jected 
to is quite different today than even 20 years ago. As Dr. Milton Senn states 
in the journal Children, in a recent paper entitled "Fads and Facts as the 
Bases of Child Care Practices", "Practices of child care are never isolated 
from other important, dynamic forces in society; rather they reflect changes 
taking place in other areas - general economic, cultural and psychological."(1) 


How should preschool educators or any other persons concerned with young 
children differentiate between a fad and a fact? The impulsive tendency to 
reject the wisdom from the past and jump onto assorted theoretical or cultist 





(1) Senn, Milton J. E. FADS AND FACTS AS THE BASES OF CHILD CARE PRACTICES. 
Children, Vol. 4, No. 2, March-April, 1957 p. \3. 








bandwagons of the present or future, should well be scrutinized for its 
rationale. Just as should be the tendency to cling to past ideas ina 

rigid fashion without regard for objective merit or applicability to changed 
conditions. In recent years, there has been an increasing move towards 
adopting a uniformity of ideas and behavior. New or original ideas have 

been increasingly frowned upon by certain seaments of the population as 
representing some ill-defined threat to the status quo. The world events 

of the past few years have indeed been ominous-appearing and realistically 
difficult to assess. Small wonder then that many citizens have been tempted 
to assume the ostrich-like position. The problem, however, which the ostrich 
must always have to face and act upon ultimately is, when is the best time 

to remove his head from the protected hole? The answer to this basic question 
could obviously be influenced by assorted circumstances, ranging from sheer 
physical fatigue, boredom or curiosity, natural catastrophic events to 
apathy, fear, or other factors. 


One of the major purposes of this presentation to this particular 
audience, namely the National Association for Nursery Education in the year 
1957, is to encourage and foster a realistic appraisal of the current status 
of the nursery school profession in the U. S.A. For anyone of you who is 
or has been lately tempted to assume an ostrich-like position, it is to be 
hoped that you will be either invited, coaxed or challenged out of it. In 
order to point up certain weaknesses and strengths of the nursery school 
profession, it must be recalled that some oversimplifications and general- 
izations will be inevitable. For those individual teachers, schools, 
universities or communities who are unjustifiably maligned or misrepresented 
by my comments, let me offer a preliminary apology. For those who would 
like to cloak themselves protectively into assuming they are being unjusti- 
fiably criticised, I offer no such apology. By oo asked to present this 
address to you today, I consider my role to be that of a "provocative 
protagonist" and "catalytic agent". It is earnestly hoped that in playing 
such a role, the profession of preschool educators will be stimulated to 
come of age! 


In other words, another major purpose of this presentation is to delineate 
and propose certain new directions for preschool education as a profession 
in its own right. There is no substitute for this specialized profession 
and although semantically it may be variously titled in different academic 
and geographical settings, (e.g. Early Childhood Education (Brooklyn College); 
Psychology of Early Childhood Tisresee) ; Child Development and Guidance (Iowa); 
or Nursery School Education, Preschool Education (in other centers), herein 
rests a body of knowledge and experience that is unique and of vital 
importance to all other professions concerned with human behavior. It will 
be proposed in this paper, that the preschool educators accept the responsi- 
bility for working towards the maturation of {ts profession. This maturation 
process will require development on the part of its members; first, increased 
self-respect and justifiable acceptance of intrinsic worth; second, the 
continuing development of collaborative relationships with allied professions; 
and third, an appropriate allotment of time and energy to service, training 
and research functions. 


Following this introduction,I will first attempt to make a realistic 
appraisal of the current status of preschool education and the nursery school 
profession in America. The next section will be devoted to suggested new 
directions that may be pursued. 





Il. Realistic Appraisal Of The Current Status of Preschool Education 
and the Nursery School Profession in the U.S.A. 








Rather than presenting a carefully documented, elaborately detailed, 
historical survey; rather than presenting results of a well-planned ques- 
tionnaire or series of interviews and observations of current practices 
in nursery schools throughout the U.S.A.; rather than enumerating 
statistically how many children there are of preschool age, or how many 
teachers (and/or other people) are working with preschool children, I am 
taking the liberty of presenting a distillation of clinical and intuitive 
stabs at guessing what things may really be like in the minds and hearts 
of the nursery school profession and of those who support them. Perhaps 
my recent summer experience of living in Italy for two months has given 
me the impetus to attempt such a plunge; certainly it has given me a 
renewed faith in the importance of intuitive insights for exploring and 
approaching problems having to do with human beings. They are past masters 
at itl 


Much of what I shall be presenting here comes from listening to and 
observing members of The National Association for Nursery Education ina 
variety of settings, ranging from national conferences to local ones; 
small informal groups to individual meetings, and from campus classrooms 
to school staff meetings. The people concerned and listened to range from 
older teachers to young student teachers; gifted teachers to the routine 
plodders; teachers of older children to university students; social workers, 
nurses, psychiatrists and pediatricians. 


Attitudes of Administrators and others toward value of nursery schools 





How reliable is gossip? How valid are expressions, on the part of 
many nursery school teachers, that they sense a feeling of stagnation and 
isolation in their work and a wish to "do" something about it? How 
justifiable are the attitudes of city, state, college, university, founda- 
tion administrators or senior faculty members, many of whom feel or act 
and/or both, that nursery schools are, for example: "a waste of money"; 
"not of sufficient value to warrant support"; "for training Sunday School 
teachers only"; "an insignificant luxury in comparison to the pressing 
problems of space and teacher shortage in the public schools today"; "just 
a place to park young children whose mothers won't or don't want to take 
care of them"; "not pulling their weight intellectually with other professions", 
etc. 


Defensiveness of Preschool Educators 





Many teachers of young children appear to be not only feeling defensive 
and discouraged, but are acting that way, as well. What is this defensive- 
ness about? How many nursery school teachers feel proud of their job and of 
how they are doing it? How many of them, when asked by strangers or friends, 
"What do you do?", are confronted when they answer that they teach nursery 
school, with either a blank, non-comprehensive statement, "Oh, nursing!" or 
with an interested but persistently plaguing question, "Oh, do tell me what 
you teach little kids?" or, "Do you do anything but play with the children 
and wipe their noses?" 


Adequacy of Training. 





Despite the advent, in 1955, of Elizabeth Doak's excellent pamphlet 
entitled "What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach?" (1), it is my distinct 





(1) Doak, Elizabeth, What Does The Nursery School Teacher Teach? 
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impression that many nursery school teachers are still either floored, 
angered or defensive whenever they are asked this question. Why is this? 
Perhaps they really don't know? How many courses in Child Development or 
Nursery School Education are being taught today in the United States by 
professors who know how to teach teachers to teach young children? How 
many of these professors of Child Development or Child Psychology see or 
still interact with groups of preschool children? Maybe I am exaggeratedly 
gloomy on this subject, (remember that my role here is that of "provocative 
protagonist"), but I have seen too many recently trained nursery school 
teachers and instructors of preschool education, as well as those trained 
in the past, who don't seem to know what the score is either with themselves 
or with children, parents, students and colleagues. 


Choice of Nursery School Profession 


Why do people choose nursery school teaching and child development 
training anyway? Certainly, it is notoriously not the way to get rich. 
It even appears to have a somewhat "leper-colony” effect on one's status 
with colleagues in other departments of certain colleges and universities. 
There are some campuses where members of the Philosophy, History, Mathematics 
or Literature departments wouldn't be caught "dead" speaking publically to 
a member of the nursery school staff or a colleague in the Child Development 
department. (The exception might be when ani if there happened to be a 
pre-school child in the family who happened to be enrolled in the nursery 
school!) There are some communities where the elementary school teachers 
react to the nursery school professional members as though they had the 
plague. There are some cities where, in true hen-pecking order, the so- 
called "higher status" members of the nursery school profession (usually 
teachers in the University nursery schools or in private country day schools) 
prefer to avoid too much contact with those "unfortunate", low-status, 
nursery school teachers who happen to teach in Day Care Centers or "just" 
Cooperatives. 


Support & value of Nursery Schools by other disciplines 





Interestingly enough, historically speaking, it has been the medical 
profession, especially pediatrics and child psychiatry, as well as the social 
work and clinical psychology professions, (especially the child analysts and 
child guidance workers), who have most valued and promoted the continuing 
support of nursery schools in recent years. It is, in fact, quite baffling 
to many of them when they are confronted with the facts that such strong 
resistance to preschool education exists, among the aforementioned segments 
of the population. This resistance is of utmost interest and importance 
for the nursery school profession to evaluate and appraise. What may be 
the underlying causes of this resistance which results in the all too common 
defenses of denial, repression, projection, and rationalization? It would 
appear that the members of those professions or fields of academic endeavor 
(e.g. child analysis, child psychiatry, psychiatric social work, pediatrics 
and guidance) whose primary domain is that of young children, have already 
resolved these underlying resistances by choosing an appropriate sublimative 
profession. 


For those of you who have chosen to become members of the nursery school 
profession, it may be well to acknowledge your reasons and appraise your role 
and its significance in the larger orbit of professional relations. A 
realistic appraisal of the role of the preschool educator may well offer some 
antidotes to the apparent prevalence of the "step-child" feelings which seem 
to this observer to be abroad today. 
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N.A.N.E. now taking on more professional role. 





It would indeed be unrealistic in any attempt at appraisal of the 
current status of preschool education, if no attention should be focused 
upon the positive and constructive thinking and performance that is 
concurrent with some of the somewhat bleaker aspects. For instance, it 
appears to be quite evident that some of the negative feelings and attitudes 
which I have portrayed earlier in this paper have obviously been sensed, 
reflected and acted upon by The National Association of Nursery Education. 
That there is now a Journal of Nursery Education instead of a Bulletin, 
indicates that there are certain members of this profession who wish to 
participate on a level approximating that of the allied disciplines. It 
could be argued that such a semantic change in the title of the official 
journal may not signify a basic change of this sort. I believe, however, 
that it does, » and that it is not a semantic change only. The internal 
content of the Journal reflects a change that is in keeping with the external 
title. In accordance with this trend, has been the decision and action to 
push for and accomplish the new affiliation procedures of local groups with 
the national body. 


Research Child Psychology and Preschool Education 


After this brief bouquet, let me return to the distilled, clinical 
needling process. In many different places I have heard complaints and 
rational statements of concern about the subject of research in child 
psychology. What is this all about? What kind of research and studies in 
the past have contributed most to the needed knowledge about the young child? 
This generalized question cannot, of course, be answered in a generalized 
fashion. It is being asked here becuse it seems to be one other area where 
dissatisfaction and discouragement reign in the minds and hearts of the 
nursery school profession. There appears to be a virulent and sub-vocal 
conspiracy on between many research workers as opposed to the clinical or 
practicing workers in the preschool field. 


Now, this controversy is by no means limited to child psychology or 
child development. It always interests me, however, to observe in this 
particular field what people choose to call themselves in the varying 
academic circles, (i.e. on which side of the "camp" they wish to be identified). 
It may be an erroneous impression, but in my experience the "sheep" and the 
"wolves" separate along fairly concentric lines. 


In general, child psychology professors tend to be insulted if they are 
misnamed child development professors but I just have a hunch that (as part 
of the defensive process in the nursery school profession) child development 
professors don't mind a bit being called child.psychologists. What does 
this reflect? And what is the difference? There are many facets to these 
questions, some of which are common to any scientific field of endeavor. 

In medicine, for example, there remains the perennial battle between medical 
researchers and the practitioners; in physics, there are the laboratory 
researchers and theoreticians versus those who are the applied physicists, 
etc. This reality is not to be bemoaned in any field, since the dynamics 
engendered by the two opposing forces result in far more creative thought 
and practice than would presumably occur if the camps were constantly 
isolated from each other. 


However, it is certainly important to be aware of and thus try to under- 
stand what might otherwise appear to be pure and unadulterated hostility 
between the varying approaches to the same disciplines. It is the rare person 
who either feels he is, or actually is, skilled in theoretical research on 
the one hand, and clinical practice on the other. There are a rare few, in 


l2 








every field, but most often the choice of emphasis is determined early in 
their careers. 


Communication between Clinical & Research indicated 


The essential point to be made here is that communication be kept open 
constantly between the two approaches. If nursery school teachers and 
consultants don't read or study what is currently being investigated, they 
have little rational basis for criticism, or what is even more important, 
for suggesting further leads to follow. If research staffs persist in 
breezing in and out of nursery school rooms not sharing questions, doubts, 
and procedures with teachers and consultants, they are deprived of the 
opportunity for re-designing more éffective and productive studies in the 
future. Neither the researcher nor the teacher is better than the other, 
except in their own defensive minds; they'll both be more scientific and 
effective in their chosen specialities within the same discipline if they 
are willing to communicate with one another freely and at relatively 
frequent intervals. 


Professional Associations relating to Preschool education field 








As a reflection of the current academic scene, i.e., the era supreme 
of specialization, the professional associations are becoming more and more 
sealed-off from one another. The choice of which and how many professional 
organizations to belong to has become a difficult one. Hypothetically, 
the preschooleducator could belong to all or any of the following associa- 
tions: (1) The National Association for Nursery Education; (2) The State 
Association for Nursery Education; (3) The local city Association for 
Nursery Education; (4) The Child Study Association; (5) The American 
Psychological Association; (6) The American Orthopsychiatric Association; 
(7) The Childhood Education Association International; (8) American 
Association for Advancement of Science; and others. All of these associa- 
tions have much to offer the preschool educator, and yet it has come to 
my attention recently that many nursery school teachers don't belong to 
even a single professional organization. Why is this? Perhaps an 
appraisal of this aspect of the nursery school profession will provide 
some clues and suggestions for change, if such a change seems indicated 
for the future. 


Since the first purpose of this presentation was to provoke and cata- 
lyze thought on the current status of preschool education and the second 
purpose is to delineate and propose new directions, it would appear to be 
high time to be getting ahead with this second task. 





III. Delineation and Proposal of New Directions for Preschool Education 
and the Nursery School Profession 








There are many ways in which the nursery school profession can and will 
go from hereon. In Just which directions, will necessarily be determined 
by the thinking and action of the individual members in association with one 
another. Obviously, the suggestions and specific points which will be made 
here will reflect the personal biases, training, experience and fantasies 
of only one member of this preschool education field. It is to be hoped, 
however, that by using a frankly free associative method, rather than a 
more rational or formal enumeration, some of the following proposals will 
be of sufficient interest to invite lively pro and con discussion and future 
action. In other words, what comes now is specifically designed to be shot 
at or cuddled! 
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Wider application of Nursery school profession 





Proposal number one: Members of the nursery school profession should 
recognize its importance not only in the extent of useful service to young 
Children and their families, but also its potential importance in a much 
wider sense. No parent of a child who has been an active participant in 
a creative and effective nursery school program has any doubt or ambivalence 
about the importance of the nursery school profession, with particular regard 
to its service function. In fact, service to children and their families 
(always, hereafter, reference is being made to well run nursery schools) 
is perhaps the one realm in which success has so taken hold that many 
preschool educators cling to it to an excessive degree. This, they feel, 
they do well at, thus a "Let's just stay put and safe" attitude prevails 
all too readily. The trouble is that preschool children and usually their 
parents, are not very often members of the stock exchange set who are eager 
to turn over a few assets (for tax deduction purposes) to make the nursery 
school free of financial worry or embarrassment! 





























To put it even more bluntly, it's all very well and good (and in fact 
essential) to do a service job par excellence for children and their 
families, but as part of proposal number one it is suggested that the 
nursery school profession needs to get more realistic. 


What does this term mean? What are the many facets of this profession 
that have not begun to be tapped, that must be, if the profession is to 
mature and take its rightful and supported place in current society? 


How many nursery school teachers and preschool educators are aware of 
what a "goldmine" they are privileged to be a part of and working in? Not, 
to be sure, a "goldmine™ of the almighty dollar, but a veritable goldmine 
in the sense of the psychodynamics of human life. The preschool age period 
is the "renaissance" age of the life cycle. The nursery school is (or should 
be) the piazza for viewing human relationships in the raw, a veritable 
laboratory for the intensive and exciting study of the basic psychological 
and physiological processes of the human race, 


Acceptance of psychoanalytical concepts 


It was interesting to note in a recent perusal of current books in the 
field of child development that there appeared to be little exception to the 
general recognition and acceptance of the deep significance and importance of 
the age period from infancy to five years. Most of these books are not even 
defensive in their presentation of material which is by now quite freely 
designated by such chapter headings as oral, anal and oedipal stages. Even 
five years ago, to say nothing of ten or twenty, the mere mention of such 
concepts was held suspect among most circles (there still remain some circles 
where this is true) even though most sensitive nursery school teachers 
intuitively sensed the wisdom of Anna Freud and others many years ago. 


If it would be fully realized by the nursery school profession that this 
preschool period is not only important for the individuals who happen to be 
under six years of age, but also that these children are, by virtue of their 
particular age, the best living examples of psychodynamic processes, a major 
new direction would be under way. 
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Prize training facilities for allied disciplines 


Proposal number two follows naturally: The nursery school profession 
should capitalize on its gains and make available to. professions the 
important training facilities which it can provide. Specifically, which 
of the allied professions need and want more adequate training in the 
understanding of human beings? It could be said, that perhaps all professions 
or specialized fields of endeavor might profit from furthering their under- 
standing of human nature, but for practical purposes the allied professions 
referred to will be restricted to such as: medicine, higher-education, 
guidance, social work, psychology, nursing, etc. 


Many of the students in the above-mentioned fields will be working with 
children and their parents for most of their professional lives. Few of 
them, as students, have much experience, skill or confidence in being with, 
or understanding, to say nothing of learning from, young children. In 
those centers where such students have been introduced to the wonders of 
the preschool age period, it has been stated by the students themselves and 
by their superiors, that this part of their training has been of tremendous 
value to them in their later professional work. 


To be more specific, I would like to elaborate upon what you as part 
of the nursery school profession have to offer to these students in the 
allied professions. The children under your direct care are living and 
graphic examples of almost any aspect of the human spectrum which might be 
mentioned. In the nursery school can be found abundant examples of 
compassion and cruelty; curiosity and questioning; fear and truth; love and 
raging hatred; humor and tragedy; aggression and submission; braggadosio 
and humility; giving and taking; quiet and noise; guilt and restitution, etc. 
When these various and developing qualities of personality can be not only 
read and talked about, but actually lived with and reacted to emotionally by 
adults in training, this can be the essence of a dynamic training experience. 


In the past two or three years there has been an increasing demand for 
nursery school teachers, nursery school directors and child development 
professors by the Medical Schools, Schools of Social Work and Nursing, 
Hospitals, Child Guidance Clinics, Schools for Emotionally Disturbed Children, 
etc. Such requests for recommendations of available, interested and/or 
appropriately trained candidates have been difficult to meet. What kind of 
a preschool educator do you have to be in order to accept the challenge of 
starting a nursery school in a hospital, which may be set up to provide 
service for healthy children and their families, as well as to provide doctors 
and nurses with a laboratory for learning about children and child develop- 
ment? What does such a preschool educator need to know in order to do a 
top-notch professional job? Where should such a person get training and 
what should such training consist of? What kinds of information and knowledge 
about young children is most useful to social workers as compared to pedia- 
tricians? How might teaching techniques vary in the mere presentation of the 
child development literature to child psychiatrists, as compared to research 
psychologists or pediatric nurses? In what ways can a nursery school teacher 
contribute her skills and understanding of normal young children to staffs 
who work predominantly with emotionally disturbed and older children? 


These are some of the new directions in the realm of dynamic training. 
This fall, at Harvard University in the Graduate School of Education, a new 
doctoral program has been inaugurated that is specifically designed to train 
students for such positions as have just been suggested. This doctoral 
program is part of a larger guidance training program, and it is designated 
as Psychology of Early Childhood. At lowa University, there is also a new 
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graduate training program under way that appears to be designed to meet 
similar training needs for the rapidly developing demand for child develop- 
ment specialists in an expanding professional role. 


There is much to be learned and tried with regard to discovering the 
most effective ways of utilizing nursery schools, day care centers and play 
groups for optimum training purposes. Experimentation, trial and error, 
observation and evaluation must be focused upon this problem. 


Recognition of importance of applying research methodology 


Proposal number three relates quite directly to the above: The nursery 

school profession as a whole should more fully recognize the importance an 

va lue oF applyin research methodolo to all aspects of the preschool 

education field. Rather than allowing research to be considered as a 
othersome but necessary evil" let it be recognized for what it is and 

must continue to be, as an essential and important part of the whole field. 








Any scientific investigation, in any sphere, requires meticulous attention 
to methodological details as well as to the formulation of problems and 
purposes, and the testing of hypotheses. The creative process does not 
necessarily become dulled by adherence to scientific procedures. If, in 
the training of nursery school teachers and preschool educators, more 
emphasis could be placed upon a deeper understanding of scientific method, 
perhaps more important questions for further study might be asked and 
answered by research staffs in the field of child psychology. In the day 
by day contact with young children, many questions occur in the minds of 
many nursery school teachers, for example: (1) Is it just my own impression, 
based on my own limited experience, that three-year-old boys have more 
trouble separating from their Mothers in the fall? (2) Could it be true 
that the aggressive, "wild-Indian" type of boys never seem to get sick? In 
other words, they're at school every day, all year, or so it seems. 

(3) What is there about certain children that irritates me, and is it just 
me? Or is there behavior in young children that commonly irritates adults? 
(,) What kinds of equipment seem most effective for what ages, and why? 


How frequently these kinds of questions are asked at staff meetings, 
only to result in rather heated debate based upon neither findings nor facts. 
Moreover, no attempt is made to transmit such burning kernels of potentially 
dynamic research problems to appropriate sources. As a new direction, may 
I suggest that some member of a given nursery school staff take on the 
responsibility for relating some of these questions to some member of a 
research staff occasionally, or, better still, perhaps a research person might 
be invited to participate in a "regular" staff meeting. This interchange can 
be very fruitful both ways. When a certain research project is being prepared, 
it can often be of great value to enlist the aid of nursery school teachers 
with regard to concrete aspects of experimental design. 


Further research is now needed not only with specific regard to young 
children, their parents, teachers and equipment, but also there is need for 
certain studies which could lead to an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
nursery school as a focal point for dynamic training of the allied professions 
and also as a potential for a more dynamic approach to questions that can 
only be answered by research methods. In summary, let us pool our varying 
skills and approaches to ask and answer the "right" or most pertinent questions. 
No matter how sound the methodological techniques, if the questions asked are 
"wrong" or superfluous, nothing much is accomplished. 
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IV. Summary and Conclusions 


In this address to you today,I have perhaps raised more questions than 
were palatable or reasonable. I have also neglected to mention many of the 
better known and important aspects related to preschool education and the 
Nursery School profession. Such vital problems as: Low salaries for teachers 
of young children (not confined, necessarily, to preschool age children); 
working hours and conditions; special stamina required of those working with 
the very young child; etc. All of these realities are well known to you and 
my purposes today were rather to look beneath, around, and above these, in 
such a way as to enable us to gain sufficient perspective, strength and 


ideas to really "move in" on some of these perennial problems. 





Photogrecher: John W. French 
China Lake Nursery School, China Lake, California. Ruth Newland, Director 
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HOW DOES A RESEARCH POINT OF VIEW CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER? 


Irving Sigel, Ph.D 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Address presented at the Biennial Conference 
National Association for Nursery Education, Cincinnati, October 1957 


In reflecting what might be the best use of the time alloted me in 
this session, I became somewhat overwhelmed. There are so many important 
and highly relevant issues to discuss. I identify myself as a research 
psychologist, which should mean that I should be able to suggest specific 
research problems, or even better present reports of some. However, I 
shall do neither. 


What I would like to do this morning is to present you with my 
analysis of the nursery school field, raise questions, and hopefully 
highlight for you the role research can and does play. 


Research is nowadays the style. Everybody is doing it. Sometimes, 
I wish there were a little less doing, and more r-flection or rumination 
about what should be researched. Research is ai investigatory process in 
which one sets out in a systematic manner to answer questions. It is a 
problem solving activity. The big problem for the research worker is to 
decide on the problem. What are we going to investigate? 


To make decisions as to what should be investigated requires an 
awareness of the problems that should be studied. 


Thus, if we critically assess the current status of the nursery 
school field, we should come up with the areas needing study and re-examina- 
tion. 


At the outset, I should say my remarks are not going to be directed 
toward throwing bouquets at nursery school education. I, as the other 
psychologists you cordially invited, feel a close identification and kinship 
with preschool educators. Our task is to present from our point of view 
the problems that need tackling. Why should we belabor the obvious -- 

i.e., the important place nursery schools have played in our society, as 
educational organizations? 


The first problem I would like to raise in reflecting about the field, 
is the language we use in communicating among ourselves and to others what 
we believe, what we do, what we think. Too often we in the field of child 
development, and in fact in the social sciences as a whole, speak in cliches. 
Phrases such as "whole child," a "positive group experience," or "growth 
in self expression" are bandied about in such profusion that it appears we 
almost fall in love with the words and forget their basic meaning. 


This phenomenon is of considerable interest and significance. Is it 


a symptom of something? Is it inevitable in a field so dependent on other 
disciplines? I should like to discuss this for a while. 
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If language is intended to communicate specific ideas and thoughts, 
economically and efficiently, then anything which interferes with that 
raises problems. Words, we know can be used to mask unclear thinking. 

Are we masking anything? I believe we are, but notintentionally. I 

believe it reflects that we are getting increasingly intellectually lazy. 

It is easier to use jargon, however vague, rather than come to grips with 
the real meaning of words and conceptse Itis easier to talk in generalities 
rather than in specifics. It is easier to borrow words and ideas without 
mastering the context frog which these words come. Or, perhaps, we believe 
we are more scientific or more sophisticated if we can talk about the 
child's frustration, for example, rather than saying, Johnny blows up 
everytime he cannot do something. 


To me, this problem of jargon, fuzzy words, and fuzzy concept usage 
does exist in the field of nursery school education. (But let me add 
parenthetically not only for that field.) 


The best illustration I can think of when we talk jargon is the pat 
phrase, frequently employed, “meeting the child's needs". What does it 
really mean? Have we stopped to ask ourselves this question? If we look 
at the psychology literature for concept of need, we find various and 
sundry definitions and lists. Needs and drives are used with varying 
precision and clarity by psychologists, social workers, and therapists, 
to name but some. Yet we build programs on such concepts without ever 
coming to grips with what we are talking about. For example, one teacher 
told me she was meeting the child's needs by allowing him an opportunity 
to express himself in arts and music. But this child had real needs to 
fight and be aggressive. The teacher felt these needs should not be met 
but should be frustrated or better yet; channelized. "Well," I asked, 
"if you say you are meeting this child's needs, how do you decide which 
ones to meet, which ones to frustrate?" "How do you know these are the 
Child's needs?" You can see from this illustration the kind of dilemma 
one gets into unless the terminology and the subsequent programs are 
clarified. 


What needs should be satisfied and which not? Who decides and on 
what basis? But even more fundamental, to what end does this type of . 
statement serve us in our work? Does it confound and confuse an already 
confused situation; does it clarify? Is it merely an excuse to do what 
we want? 


What might account for this state of affairs? One factor is the 
level and quality of the educational program, and secondly, the professional 
self-concept of nursery school teachers. 


- 
- 


Nursery school teachers need to believe they are educators, equal to 
educators dealing with any other level of education. You are not glorified 
baby sitters, but you are educators dealing with a particular age group 
of children, who for specific reasons have been singled out as different 
from other age groups. You have unique problems to deal with, but when 
you come right down to it, the problems of any teacher can be unique 
compared to other teachers. But at the same time there are commonalities. 
All teachers have to know how to create a climate in the classroom where 
children can learn; all teachers have this challenge, 
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If we accept the idea that the nursery school is an educational 
institution, then it becomes a place where the children come in order to 
learn something. It has a curriculum, an instructor, and a classroom. It 
is a place where the child with other children, and under the guidance of 
a teacher, acquires knowledge. It is school. 


I believe that the nursery school is a school situation which has 
certain problems to come to grips with. It has to develop an integrated 
curriculum for its teachers and not rest content until all nursery teachers 
acquire a minimum level of competence and training; it has to develop 
standards for school, both physical and programatic; it has to develop the 
self-identify of a professional group equal to any other, and move from 
this self-conscious inferiority to a self-conscious equality. 


What should a teacher know to teach nursery school? The teacher 
should be trained in the basic social sciences of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology. With a firm foundation here, she should then have academic 
and practical experience in the working with children, developing program, 
and handling parents. In this practical experience, the student teacher 
should be asked to examine critically her concepts, her values, her ideas. 
She should be encouraged to utilize her critical facilities and not just 
accept those given. The need for critical evaluation of practices, and 
procedure is imperative. Supervisors should encourage such examination, 

No supervisor should avoid, discourage or deemphasize vigorous examination. 
The motto of the student and the supervisor should be “Why do we do this?" 
Further, interpretation of academic and practical experience should be a 
basic purpose of the training. Thus, academic and practical experience 

in depth and breadth is necessary. In this way, we might achieve a greater 
degree of agreement between what we say we do and what we actually do. Oh, 
you say, too much training for what we are getting paid. True enough, but 
this you have in common with all educators in this rich country of ours. 
There are probably more underpaid teachers in the United States than under- 
paid factory workers. We shall continue to be underpaid as long as we act 
and feel that we are above the mundane problems of money, and until we become 
sufficiently dissatisfied with our genteel poverty to do something about it. 
This is not the time nor place to spell out the exact details of teacher 
training, but it certainly should be done by groups like NANE. Certainly 
action programs should emerge to see to it that teachers, schools, and 

state licensing agencies work toward its implementation. As you get more 
professional training, you should get more self respect, and as you enhance 
your respect for yourselves, you may feel more confident in demanding 
standards, and remunerations commensurate with your status. 


Let us now turn to why do we do what we do in nursery school practices. 
Upon what assumptions are these practices based? As you know, no categorical 
answer can be given here. For example, we find schools where the teachers 
advocate a somewhat authoritarian, teacher-centered approach. The teacher 
decides what the group will do, what materials will be used, what types of 
groups will be organized. Little initiative is left to the children to 
determine on their own what they would like. Another type of situation is 
one in which the teacher helps the child determine his activity, where 
children make decisions about their activities, where groups are allowed to 
form, and where the schedule is flexible. A third possibility is where the 
teacher behaves in a passive way, providing materials and making herself 
available when and if the children need her. She may only intervene in 
situations which are potentially harmful or dangerous. She absolves herself 
from responsibility for initiation of programs or activities. 
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These three types are somewhat overdrawn for the sake of argument and 
for the purpose of illustration. As I describe these, you identify your- 
selves immediately, saying, well the first approach is good, or perhaps 
some of you say it is bad. Similarly with the other approaches. On what 
basis do you make these evaluations? On the basis of the effect it has 
on the children? Hardly. On the basis of their future adjustment to 
school? I doubt it. On the basis of your own value system and what you 
think is good and bad? Probably. Yet we can argue the merits of each of 
these, and it might be argued that each of these is good. It is good for 
Johnny to have a teacher who is authoritarian because it gives hima sense 
of security and that is what he needs. It is good for Mary to be in more 
child-initiated program because she needs the opportunity for self-expression 
and self-determination; and of course, Tommy needs no direction and must 
have the opportunity to discover what life is like for himself. In each 
case, the needs of the child are being met. When you are asked abstractly 
what type of program or organization you think best, you will generally 
have a specific preference for one or the other. 


This type of arbitrariness on selection of a practice or practices 
is based on at least two things: one, the lack of sufficient and adequate 
research into the effects of the education obtained in nursery school, and, 
second, the failure to incorporate what we now know into the nursery school 
program. (Of course, experience and personality of the teacher plays a 
prominent part here too, 


To the first point about lack of adequate research. Studies have 
been made evaluating some of the effects of the nursery school on kinder- 
garten adjustment, on 1Q, for example. What these previous studies 
found was that nursery schools did at times yield positive results. These 
studies, however, were too limited in scope and in content. We need to 
know not what the effect of just nursery school experience as a whole is 
for the child, but what effect specific nursery school practices and 
nursery school philosophies have on the children. G. Thompson's study on 
group atmosphere is a case in point - unique by its virtual loneliness in 
a vast unchartered field. For example, what effect does an extended age 
group have for a child as compared to single age groups? Just this simple 
question becomes more complicated when we examine the same problem using 
different children and different backgrounds. What, we can ask, is the 
effect of this experience for children who come from small families, or 
from large families? Would this experience be felt differently by a child 
who has consistently been low man on the totem pole of age as compared to 
the child who has had many age mates? Thus, for example, we might expect 
that the child who has been the youngest in his family, and the youngest 
in his neighborhood, would have need for a situation where he could play 
with children of his own age, rather than with older children. We assume 
that this is true, but research is needed to justify our assumptions, or 
shall I say presumptions. 


In assessing the effects of nursery school, we are too prone to 
examine effects in terms of the future. We become interested in assessing 
whether the nursery school child does better in kindergarten, or does better 
in his future 1Q. All well and good. But we also might examine the effects 
in terms of the present. Does the child going to nursery school improve 
his social skills now; does he get to learn more about himself and others 
now; does he seem more relaxed and comfortable at home now? More emphasis 
on the present is needed. = 
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To digress a moment here, let me add that this future orientation is 
not unique to nursery school education. It seems to be almost inherent 
in our culture. Teachers, psychologists, insurance salesmen, and many 
others emphasize tomorrow, the future. But we are living in the here and 
now. Or are we? Of course, in the earlier days of nursery school, the 
present was strongly emphasized. Have we veered away from this? Why? 


Another relevant research area, would be raising questions about the 
relationship of certain backgrounds or experiences of children and their 
nursery school adjustment. What are the criteria for example that should 
be used in selection of children for nursery school? Is every child to 
be admitted because his parents feel he should? Is it an economic question? 
On what bases are selections made? Many schools no doubt have set up 
admission policies and work on this basis. But certainly, there is need 
for more empirical investigation of this question. Some research related 
to this was done on problems of separation, for example. Dr. Highberger's 
research is relevant here. 


Other studies need be done in determining readiness for nursery school 
experience. When and how does one decide when children are ready for 
nursery school? If one reads the psychoanalytic literature and operates 
from such a framework, it can be readily seen that the child's relationship 
to his parents, development of certain ego characteristics, etc., are 
essential in determining the child's readiness. Of course, you all agree 
that readiness for nursery school is not age determined -- but what are 
the criteria? 


It becomes apparent that as we examine some of the criteria of nursery 
school readiness, and also some of the consequences of this nursery school 
experience, we will begin to understand the impact of this educational 
experience which we are espousing and encouraging. 


The neéd for more research in this area of evaluation is particularly 
important for the nursery school. From the public relations point of view 
nursery school educators still have to show a large segment of the public 
that this experience is worthwhile. The conviction that education of the 
preschool child contributes to his development and the development of the 
family is not as widely held as it might be. At least from my experience, 
many urban families do not think that this is worth the effort. This is 
particularly true of lower socio-economic groups. Don't forget nursery 
schools are generally used by middle classes -- except for working mothers. 
They may use nursery schools in great numbers, perhaps because it is a 
convenient baby sitting situation, or because there are few neighborhood 
children available. For us these are not the primary values or functions 
of the nursery school. By more effective research in demonstrating the 
effectiveness of such an educational program we can have more ammunition 
for the public. Also, we can have more ammunition for boards of education 
who, I hope, some day will become aware of the value of making nursery school 
programs available to the public through the public school system. This is 
long overdue. But the public and/or their representatives on boards of 
education will only accept this when convinced of it. 


Research in this area should also contribute to the professional growth 
of the nursery school educators. By learning more about the effects of the 
program, by seeing what needs alteration, what should be maintained, what 
should be eliminated, we can modify and improve teaching programs so that 
our goals are more nearly achieved. Of course, the big question in all this 
is who shall do it? After all, most nursery school teachers are not trained 
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or interested, nor do they have the time required. True as these arguments 
are, I believe they are only legitimate in part. How many nursery schools 
in university areas or in urban areas have actually attempted to encourage 
appropriate research people to come in and examine the program or the 
practices? How many regional or state or municipal pre-school groups have 
tried to pool resources to encourage research on their programs or their 
practices? How many pre-school associations have attempted to organize 
their meetings around intensive examination of their activities, in order 
to assess nursery school practices and procedures? How many pre-school 
groups have attempted to organize study groups under the leadership of 
research workers to obtain a basic understanding of research, its function 
and its procedures? 


In other words there are ways to enrich the nursery school professionally 
by certain action programs - provided the interest, the energy and the utili- 
zation of community resources are manifest. Offer some struggling psychologist, 
a place for his child in your school in exchange for a seminar in research 
matters. This might be a workable idea. 


Let me sum up, then some action conclusions that are relevant here: 


(1) Nursery Schools and pre-school organizations might attempt to 
interest the professional research workers in the community in 
studying the nursery school program. 


(2) Some teachers might be willing to work under close supervision 
with research workers. This might particularly apply in the 
case of university nursery schools. 


(3) Special efforts might be made to create an environment that 
encourages interested participation by research workers, as 
researchers, consultants or seminar leaders. 


In this way it might be possible for the nursery school to contribute 
more to research in its own interest, and thereby, add to its professional 
competence and status. Furthermore, a contribution to the field of child 
development could be made at the same time. 


Before leaving this point, however, let me add that evaluation of 
educational programs is largely deficient in the educational field as a 
whole. It is indeed tragic that we so infrequently evaluate our curricula 
and educational practices objectively and via research - an institution of 
our society which is so essential to its existence. 


This leads to the second point, incorporation of what is already known 
in the social sciences into the nursery school program. We know from 
sociology and social psychology, for example, that variation in child rearing 
practices exists among the social class groups. We know that children coming 
from these different socio-economic backgrounds have different attitudes 
toward authority, have different experiences with materials and equipment, 
have differential amounts of familial interaction. We know that the size 
of the family is a factor in influencing the child. We are beginning to 
learn that the different methods of influencing or modifying children's 
behavior have differential effects. These are things we know. These are 
things that should be increasingly integrated into the nursery school teacher's 
perspective on the nursery school program. But not all the material is of 
equal relevance. Some of it is not valid, even though it has an air of 
authority. Certain criteria must be used in the evaluation of such research. 
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Briefly, let me just mention some of the necessary safeguards. 
1) We must distinguish between theory and fact. Theories and speculation 
however, stimulating, have no validity except when demonstrated empirically. 
We all remember the ardent advocates of rigid scheduling, who then became 
the ardent advocates of permissive self-demand scheduling. We all remember 
the various arguments used by people espousing these positions. But when 
we look at the records, we find that the theory was not substantiated. We 
all know now the impact of rigid scheduling on the psyche of the child, of 
the parents, and of the neighbors. But yet we jumped into the fray, taking 
sides because of the reputation of the propounders, not because of examina- 
tion of the content that was propounded. Similarly with eating routines 
for preschool children. All these are familiar to you. But let us not 
forget the lesson we should have learned from this. Let us not repeat the 
same things again with such lack of evaluation and questioning. 2) In 
researches repotted, we must compare the samples of children used and the 
conditions of study employed and note the similarities and differences to 
our own groups. Studies emanating from college laboratory nursery schools 
with professional children do not necessarily lend themselves to comparison 
with day care centers and nursery schools whose children come from different 
backgrounds. At the same time, this does not mean that we throw out the 
studies and ignore them. But as we see whether the findings are based on 
previously thought out ideas which happen to show up with this population, 
we are then in a position to place greater confidence in the results. If, 
however, no hypotheses are stated, and no suggestion of previously thought 
out rationale exists the results have limited generality. The criteria 
for such evaluation cannot be spelled out in detail here, but it is a need 
that should and could be met by local research people from relevant research 
areas. Such seminars with resource people as mentioned before might be of 
great help. It may well be that by appropriate integrating of social 
science knowledge certain changes can occur. Let us not add fuel to the 
fire created by the research study, which indicated that it took education 
from 35-60 years to integrate and put to use new facts about educational 
matters. 


Let us turn now to the problem of examining our everyday practices 
and procedures. Too frequently, we maintain our educational practices out 
of habit. You all know the teacher who has not altered a basic procedure 
in thirty years, or the college professor who merely pulls out his yellow- 
ing sheets for a 25th repeat run on his course. It is easier this way for 
some, and for others this is the way they were taught and, therefore, this 
is the right way. It is a tragedy in educational circles to find teachers 
maintaining and encouraging practices because it was the way they were 
taught, or because everybody is doing it, or because it is easier than 
trying to find a new way. 


Every practice in a school should have a reason. Nothing which is 
part of the program and which is teacher initiated should be left to happen- 
stance. If we have juice at 16, why? If we do or do not have a rest period, 
there should be a sound reason for either action taken. If parents are to 
be unceremoniously shooed out in the morning or encouraged to tarry, there 
should be reason for this. Reasons are explanations. They are not excuses. 


What level of reasons are we to accept? Teacher A says, "the reason 
I do have juice in the morning is because I believe children get hungry and 
need refreshment." Another person will say, "I shall have only juice but 
nothing else, since children need the pick-up but must not spoil their lunch." 
"Oh, they won't spoil their lunch," says a third. "They will work up an 
appetite since they will be outdoors after juice time." Each of these 
teachers has what seems a reasonable reason. Who is right? 





When 1 use the word reason here, I really mean a rationale, a reason 
for being. This type of reason should be based as much as possible on fact. 
It should be thought through, not on the basis of "I feel" or "I believe", 
but on the basis of "I know," "I judge," "I think." There are many situa- 
tions and issues where facts are not available. Here we have a different 
problem. But where facts are available, do we take them into consideration? 
For example, if we know that children who come from certain cultural back- 
grounds are accustomed to certain types of foods, do we include these foods 
in our menu or do we ignore this fact? If we know that children are not 
concerned with cleanliness, do we work from this point of view or do we 
ignore it? If we know that children who come from highly accelerating homes 
are very anxious about their productions, do we take this into account in 
our policy about taking things home from school? The list can be enumerated 
ad infinitum. Oh, you say, we certainly do this. I am sure many of you do. 
This is the purpose hopefully of staff meetings and other types of group 
discussions. I1 am not emphasizing so much, do you do it, but rather, when 
you do it, do you include as much of the data as possible. The data here 
being research reports, clinical reports, and other types of information 
over and above your own experience. 


In concluding this point then, I wish to emphasize that nursery school 
practices and procedures must be based on thought through rationales, using 
available factual knowledge. If this is not feasible, then a careful think- 
ing through of procedures based on interpretations and insights gained from 
existing knowledge and experience should take place, with awareness of the 
need for careful assessment and evaluation. 


Among the current nursery school influences which nave tended to minimize 
fact is the mental health movement. Everybody is for mental hygiene. It 
is good. We, therefore, hear people say, "from the mental hygiene point of 
view we should do so and so", "from the mental hygiene point of view such 
and such won't work", What is this mental hygiene point of view, pray tell? 
It is cliche. Is it a body of revealed dogma, systematically organized? 
No. Is it all research material? No. There is no such point of view in 
that sense. There is a body of theory and facts, which tends to imply, if 
one operates from a particular theoretical position, the chances are one 
will enhance the psychological development of an individual. If, on the 
other hand, certain things are done this will injure or in some way deprive 
the individual. To be sure, the mental hygiene movement has helped accentuate 
the individual and his psyche. It has sharpened our eye to the important role 
played by emotion. Fortunately it has had a generally positive impact on the 
nursery school. But for all its good intentions, the mental hygiene move- 
ment as it has seeped into education and other fields has been superficial, 
with the end result that professional people, untrained essentially as mental 
hygienists (whatever that is), have selected what is most palatable for 
themselves and incorporated this into their practice without ascertaining 
the validity of the act. For example, consider the notion that giving a 
child no restraints and being permissive, allowing free expression, is 
conducive to good “adjustment.” This is sheer nonsense and could have been 
documented as such in its heydey if people espousing this point of view had 
turned to the research and clintcal literature. But not so. It is easier 
to take this position. Similarly with the idea that you must not frustrate 
a child, that this will damage him. If those espousing this position 
bothered to think for one fleeting second, it could readily be seen how 
impossible this is; everyone is frustrated some time or other in life; 
frustration is inescapable. Would it not seem more logical to strive toward 


helping children learn how to take it, rather than to avoid coming to grips 
with the inevitable? 
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Thinking critically, however, is not always a pastime indulged in 
by many of us who are so-called educated. We did not too often get positive 
reward for this in school, and we did not develop the habits sometimes 
necessary to do this as adults. Our own training has not too often stressed 
this. Yet, 1 feel in our field this is high on the priority list of musts. 
We must critically evaluate and critically think through what we do, why 
we do it and where we hope to go with it. In other words, do the goals we 
strive for come out because of the things we do? Does washing up before 
juice instill cleanliness habits in children, or reduce illness, whatever 
our purpose? Do age groupings mean what we think they mean? Does age 
heterogeneity of grouping have advantage over age homogeneity? Does the 
inclusion of handicapped children into a group of non-handicapped have any 
real advantage for the handicapped or the non-handicapped child? These are 
questions we sometimes answer in the positive as a salve for our own 
conscience, sometimes out of well tried experience, and sometimes out of 
sheer bias. Answers in the negative can come from the same sources. Yet 
it is encumbent upon us as professional people to answer these questions 
judiciously, basing our conclusions on fact as much as possible. Where no 
fact is available, then it should be on the basis of well thought through 
reasoning, with the explicit understanding that we shall in the course of 
our practice consistently keep good records so that we can in time evaluate 
our actions. Sheer reminiscent impressions are not enough. We have too 
often heard someone say, "For years we have had a group of children of the 
extended ages and they have done so well. Why, I know one or two who have 
been commented on by the kindergarten teacher as so well adjusted and as 
demonstrating such leadership." 


These kinds of comments, pleasant and important as they are to the 
teacher, do not offer sufficient justification for the maintenance of a 
program. Firstly, the success of a program is not only dependent on the 
program but also on the type of children one has in the group. We must 
remember that the nursery school is but one influence in the lives of these 
children. There are others which in combination in the nursery school may 
effect certain end results. Children coming from families in which they 
are encouraged to assume responsibility and where stability and security 
are manifest, frequently show these traits of leadership and maturity. 
Therefore, the teacher must also have some perspective in evaluating her 
contributions to the child. Secondly, the success of programs or practices 
may depend on the degree to which the home complements or in some way 
reinforces the learnings at the nursery school. The child who at home is 
encouraged to be verbal or at least where verbalness is highly valued and 
where independent decision making is rewarded, will probably get more from 
the encouragement of such characteristics in the nursery school than the 
child who does not have these factors operating at home. 


In other words, we can see where there is some need for perspective 
in assessing the contribution of the nursery school. Further, there is 
considerable need to carefully weigh some of the reasons for the practices 
we use. 


In concluding, I would like to stress just one thing. Scientific 
thinking, research, critical examination have a common denominator. The 
use of the intellect in evaluating a given situation. Use of such an 
approach is a necessary task for all of us. Only by careful and courageous 
self examination can we develop the type of educational program consistent 
with our espoused goal - making the nursery school experience a positive 
contribution to the developing child here, now, and in the future. To this 
task we are all dedicated. Let us strengthen our collective efforts in 
that direction. 
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Ley? Ss TALK LEGISLATION 








Theresa S. Mahler 


1 iennial Conference Report 


"Legislative work is one of the most important functions of our 
national organization", said Dr. Glen Hawks, NANE Vice-president, as he 
opened the Saturday morning session on "Frontiers of Legislation Affecting 
Children Under Six", at the 1957 NANE Conference in Cincinnati. 


Introducing the panel members, Theresa S. Mahler, Legislative 
Chairman for NANE, emphasized the fact that the extent and value of legis- 
lative work carried on by any organization depends upon the interest and 
support of the individuals who comprise the membership. 


“As responsible citizens we have an obligation and an opportunity 
to do something about legislation. We must think of legislation in its 
broadest sense as affecting everyone. From a purely personal point of view, 
it is important for each of us to know more about what goes into the making 
of laws which so influence our daily living. As members of the teaching 
profession, it is essential that we concern ourselves with the frontier of 
legislation which affects the well-being of young children everywhere. Our 
panel members will help us take a brief look at each of four aspects of 
this 'new frontier',." 


Dr. Hazel Gabbard, Specialist in Extended School Services, who 
brought greetings to the grup from U. S. Commissioner of Education Derthick, 
began her presentation on "Why Legislate for the Under Sixes?" with a 
reference to the study# recently completed by the U. S. Office of Education 
on basic legal provisions in the states for early elementary education. 


"This survey shows that much has happened in Education in the last 
20 years. Early childhood education, for example, has passed the mark of 
experimentation and demonstration. We have reached some conformity. Parents 
and teachers are concerned about what is good for young children. It is 
important to consolidate our gains and combine our resources. During certain 
periods we have moved ahead rapidly. In the war years there was a push for 
kindergartens and statistics show that where 15 years ago one out of every 
four children attended kindergarten, today one out of every two attend. 
Practically all states now have some type of legislation authorizing localities 
to provide for education below the conventional elementary grades. In some, 
the legislation is permissive; that is to say, the localities may provide 
certain services if they need or require thém. In others, the legislation 
is mandatory; that is, the locality is required to provide services under 
certain conditions, such as a petition from a specified number of parents. 
#4 Some laws are mandatory for all children. There are also permissive 
laws for certain groups of children. These permissive laws help to remove 
the barriers on how far up and how far down goes the educational ladder. 
There are implications in legislation for children and for adults. Laws give 
state and local boards of education encouragement in moving forward. 


- Son on State Laws - sa Elementary Education, by Arch K. Steiner, 
educationist, ws and Legislation Branc 
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"We have many different laws because we are a democracy. Laws 
differ in the 48 states since each state makes its own laws. In each state 
we may find we need to go about getting legislation in a different way. 
Some legislation is of a general character requiring only legal clarifica- 
tion or interpretation. Sometimes services can be expanded through such 
interpretation of a law already on the books which provides the necessary 
authority, eliminating the need for additional legislation. For instance, 
many states already have enacted legislation which permits school districts 
to provide education for two or three year olds. Even some conservative 
states have extended permissive legislation to include the four year olds. 
There are those who think we must have laws for every phase of education, 
but laws which are too specific may prove to be a handicap. Before we act 
to obtain legislation we need to review the law to see if the authority 
for providing the desired service is already in existence. If this is not 
the case, then we must work toward bringing about enactment of the laws 
which are needed." 


The information in the U.S. Office of Education survey raises many 
questions in the opinion of the speaker. "We need to ask ourselves", said 
Dr. Gabbard, "how can we make nursery school teaching a profession with 
status? To become a full-fledged profession we must have status in the 
education field. We must find ways to bring ourselves into the educational 
family. Working for good legislation in the areas affecting young children 
is one way of bringing more and better services for children and therefore 
recognition and status for this frontier in education." 


Miss Judith Cauman, representing the Child Welfare League of 
America, reported that that organization undertook the project of studying 
licensing standards throughout the United States because of the deluge of 
requests for information on day care from all over the country. 


"We are convinced that licensing of day care protects children, 
families, communities, and society. Community responsibility is reflected 
in licensing. In some communities it is easier to open up a day care center 
than a zoo or a dog pound. ++ An exciting rate of improvement can be noted; 
however much still is left undone. The existence of poor programs affects 
every child in the community and in the country. Sometimes the measuring 
stick of what is a good program for young children is determined for a 
community by what their neighbors or other communities are doing." 


In order to obtain the material which appears in the just published 
Some Aspects of Day Care Licensing at the State Level, Mrs. Winifred A. Moore, 
Special Consultant in Day Care for the Child Welfare League, sent question- 
naires to state departments of health, welfare and education. Mrs. Moore and 
the Child Welfare League staff then compiled the information obtained from 
laws, regulations, and manuals defining the legal basis for licensing and 
standards. Limitations of time prevented Miss Cauman from going into detail 
as to the various state programs. She pointed out that since 1950 twenty-one 


states have enacted new licensing laws. At present forty-three states and 
the Territories have licensing programs, 


"There are many different ways of developing a licensing program," 
said Miss Cauman. “The most important aspects of any program are the 
provisions for establishing and enforcing standards, yet this is the area 
in which we find the greatest variability." 


Following Miss Cauman's overview on the status of licensing, Miss 
Lola B. Emerson, Day Care Specialist, State Department of Public Assistance, 
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described a specific situation which occurred in the State of Washington 
when the legislature delegated the authority to license Day Care Centers 

to the State Department of Public Assistance. The legislature took for 
granted that housing for such centers would have to be protected by fire 

and health department approval before licenses could be issued. But it 

was found that these departments on the state level were advisory only. 

The three departments faced with this problem appointed a joint committee 

to define the responsibilities of each and to find ways of carrying out 

their responsibilities. A study of the problem showed that, even had the 
legislature been willing to amend the law, its implementation was obstructed 
by the fact that local communities had their own fire and health authorities. 
Further investigation revealed the amazing fact that though local fire chiefs 
were responsible for fire safety clearance on buildings they had no legal 
authority for enforcement of the regulations. 


Miss Emerson underscored the statement made by Dr. Gabbard, that 
"before we can work for legislation, we need to learn about what legislation 
is on the books and then crystallize our own thinking as to what we are 
‘trying to accomplish. The Association for Social Workers with the support 
of other groups worked for presentation of a bill at our last legislature 
in an attempt to strengthen the measure which had already been passed. 
Unfortunately, our efforts were not successful. Although we did not reach 
our goal this time, we plan to tackle the problem again at next year's 
session." 


Mrs. Laura Dale, Labor Economist, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, concluded the symposium with a statement regarding the interest 
of that department in legislation affecting working women. Mrs. Dale 
highlighted some of the dramatic changes which have taken place in the last 
fifty years in relation to women in the labor force. The upward trend in 
number of women workers from five million in 1900 to 22 million, or approx- 
imately one-third of the nation's labor force, in 1957 has been more rapid 
than the gain in population or the expansion of the total nunber of workers. 
The importance of women workers in the nation's economy has focused attention 
on standards for working conditions. Although many improvements have been 
brought about through voluntary cooperation of management and labor, most 
states have set up standards governing minimum wages, hours, and other 
working conditions. Sixteen states and Alaska now have laws establishing 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. Only five states do not regulate 
hours of work by law. 


"About half of the women working are married. One in every ten 
working mothers has children under eighteen years of age; one in every four 
has children under six years of age. By 1965 it is expected there will be 
five million more women working. The need for adequate care and supervision 
of the young children of these working mothers may be expected to increase 
proportionately. Although this problem is one which must be met on local 
and state levels, the Women's Bureau is vitally interested because the 
provision of such services - or lack of them - is a significant factor in 
relation to the nation's woman power. 


"Overall legislation on a national level is not always the answer, 
for there are many considerations which enter into getting legislation 
affecting women workers. Working for good laws must be a cooperative venture. 
Through the joint efforts of many organizations we can bring about change. 


Getting good legislation through sometimes requires years, but you must make 
a start. 
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Following are a few of the provocative questions and comments 
which might have been the basis of further valuable discussion had there 
been time: 


"How much power do we want to give state agencies?" 


"Since it is frequently more difficult to get a law 
off the books than to get one-on, should we not carry 
on study and research before we crystallize our goals?” 


"Is licensing the answer to the problem of improving 
standards?" 


"It is important to have laws on the books but they must 
also be made to work. There are laws in many states 
making kindergartens permissive for local school districts 
but still no kindergartens are available. Maybe fewer 

and better laws are the answer." 


"The teither - or' approach has passed. To provide 

protective functions without education is dangerous. 
A licensing agency staff can bring about a community 
understanding of what is good for children." 


"We get to feeling hopeless about standards. We wonder 

why others don't do something. But many people are saying, 
‘How can we interpret good education to the community 

so there will be better understanding of what we are doing 
and why?! We need to think of ways of telling other people; 
we need to develop skills in selling education." 


"Only to the extent that we have protective mandatory 

laws well written, well implemented, and well administered 
can they become effective educational tools. When genuine 
harm is being done to children we find strength in this 
protective device." 


With moments left to meet the deadline for conclusion of the sixty 
minute session, there was only time for underscoring of a few of the signi- 
ficant statements made by one or another of the panelists. In closing the 
session, the Chairman stressed the importance of the individual in the total 
effort of bringing about change. "Laws can be implemented only by education 
of people. It is the responsibility of the individual to educate himself 
and others. Damage can be done when we attempt to get laws enacted without 
investigation and study. We must see the problem in relation to the whole. 
Some people think the concern of teachers - of a professional organization 
such as this - should be confined to educational processes and problems. 

But if we see our responsibility as members of the teaching profession in 
relation to the whole of education, we cannot help but realize that legis- 
lation is our responsibility, for behind good schools stand good laws." 


%* + & & 

Our sincere thanks to Mrs. Helen Parks, Nursery School Consultant, 
Michigan State Department of Social Welfare, and her two staff assistant, 
Mrs. Nellita Fithian and Miss Eunice Winans, who volunteered to act as 
recorders. The above report was compiled and edited from their excellent 
account of the proceedings. 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 
Elizabeth Woods 


Society and Education 


Havinghurst and Neugarten's scholarly book entitled Society and Education 
deserves a careful reading by teachers and parents. Too many of us ke 
to think of our country as having a classless society, a social structure 
in which everyone has an equal, or nearly equal chance to achieve success 
in a chosen field, and acceptance in a desirable group. That this is far 
from true is made both clear and challenging to us all in this book's 
discussions of researches made in families, schools, churches, colleges, 
and communities in the United States. 


The sciences of sociology, social anthropology, and psychology furnish the 
basis of the discussions aimed at helping teachers to better "understand 
how the individual becomes a cooperating member of a complex society", and 
how he can be helped in the process. 


The authors are concerned with the role of the schools in acquainting 
children with the customs and accepted behaviors in our society and in 
preparing them to make their maximum contribution to that society. They 
make abundantly clear the stark realities of the various social classes 
which exist in our culture: upper, middle, and lower upper class groups; 
upper, middle, and lower middle class groups; upper, aiadTe and lower lower 
class groups. 


The social structure is further complicated by sub-groups in each of the 
above, determined by race, as Negro, Chinese, white; by nationality, as 
Polish, German, English; and by religion, as Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. 


In part II of this well documented study, one finds an excellent discussion 
of mobility in this social structure. Individuals can and do sometimes move 
up from one social group to another, because of individual differences in 
intellectual ability, special skills and superior training, or other favoring 
factors. Even beauty can help an attractive girl move, say from lower to 
upper middle class. A fortunate marriage, or athletic prowess sometimes 
operates for upward mobility. On the other hand, there may be downward 
mobility when people make no appreciable effort to raise their standards 

of living and keep abreast of America's growing standards of culture. 


Interesting life stories, illustrating the characteristics of these compli- 
cated social structures, and also cases of-both upward and downward mobility 
clarify each section of the book. 


Part III discusses the social basis of development, showing how the methods 
of training used in the family and later in the school, help determine the 
child's character and behavior. The problems of rewards and punishments 
receive intelligent treatment and will be of interest to teachers and parents. 


Imitation and identification with a loved or admired person is recognized 


as a powerful force in determining the character and social behavior of the 
young. 


The role of the family is discussed at length, with supporting research and 
illustrative incidents. Research revealed differences in the way lower- 
class and middle class mothers train their children in feeding, weaning, 
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toileting, sexual modesty, cleanliness, care of property, and respect for 
authority. 


Marked changes began around the 30's in formerly rigid ideas concerning 
early training which had been current from the 20's. A much more permissive 
program in feeding, toilet training and indeed, in all aspects of life with 
young children began to be widely advocated. This had its quickest effect 
on middle class mothers, as it is this group whose registrants are most 
numerous in courses in child psychology and related fields, and who read 
more in these fields. 


The authors believe that we are coming to a position which avoids both the 
extremes of rigid programs and those of unlimited permissiveness, and that 
it may well be that there has been a real change in child training practices 
among middle class families within recent years. They also think it likely 
that these newer points of view on child rearing are coming into favor in 
homes of all social levels, and that the differences in rearing in the 
different social classes is decreasing. 


The role of the school in the socializing process is thoroughly explored 
and its importance emphasized. The growing influence of peer groups is 
well documented, as are the mass media of motion pictures, T.Ve, and radio. 
Their influence is unquestionable. Children spend more time with them than 
in any other activity except school. "They teach basic manners, attitudes, 
and the values of society." 


Limitations of space preclude discussion in this review of more than half 
of the volumets interesting and authoritative material. We recommend its 
careful reading. 


Society and Education, Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Boston, 1957 Reviewed by Elizabeth L. Woods 
%* + + & 


‘Childhood in Contemporary Cultures 


Any publication of Margarite Meadts is an event, and this one, Childhood in 
nos Cultures, done in cooperation with another distinguishe 
cultural anthropologist is choice and exciting reading. 

We are introduced to children in their native settings, in cultures as 


varied as those of Bali, France, Germany, Russia and the Jewish scholarly 
traditions which persist wherever they live all over the world. 


These pages make clear the essential sameness of the needs of all children, 
the identity of their early impulses and their need for wise discipline and 
care. The studies of children in these different cultures make clear the 
"image of the child" which his people envisage, the rewards and punishment 
— ws the children's toys, literature, music, games, fears and 
antasies. . 


The chapter on Bali is one of the most interesting, presenting many fine 
plates of native rituals used to teach the children Bali beliefs and 
customs. There are pages of fascinating drawings by children, and a dis- 
cussion of music made by these children, from the time they were four and 
five years of age. 
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Many of the customs of French parents with their children reveal interesting 
contrasts to our own. A chapter entitled "French Parents Take Their 
Children to the Park" describes many instances showing how close knit, and 
wary of outside intrusion the French family is. Children in the park play 
by themselves, and are not encouarged to share toys or make friends with 

the children of other families. "Toys are familial property, and those 
belonging to each family must be kept separate." This seems in sharp 
contrast to our ideas of encouraging sharing. Another contrast is in the 
discouragement of aggression when attacked or threatened. French children 
are protected by adults if attacked, and are not taught to defend themselves. 
They also are much more restrained in motor activity, and are constantly 
warned, "gently, gently". There seems to be much more talking and verbal 
dispute than our children display, and more tolerance for being alone. 


Childhood is not regarded as a carefree time for fun. It is a time for 
learning and discipline. Schoolwork is paramount and the ordeal of the 
dreaded bachot (final high school examination) is kept before children by 
teachers and parents. Even on the carrousel, children are urged to "pay 
attention", and work hard "to catch the rings". But lest this sound too 
harsh, one must remember the many instances of consideration and love of 
children recorded in the chapter, especially of the very little ones. 


The chapter entitled "The Place of Book-Learning in Traditional Jewish 
Culture" makes clear to us the reason why Jewish children in our schools 
make up the highest percentage of those excelling in scholarship. In every 
social class, from their lowest to their highest, scholarship in honored 
and exalted, and ignorance is despised. 


From infancy on, the ideal of becoming a learned person is held before the 
child. Part of the lullaby for girls tells of her bridegroom who will 
"learn the Torah and write learned books". In his cradle a boy will hear 
a song which urges him to "sleep soundly by night and learn the Torah by 
day, And thou'lt be a rabbi when I have grown gray." 


This fascinating chapter is based on research and writings which describe 
the life and education of Jewish children in eastern Europe before World 

War II, and it is supplemented by writings and photographs furnished by 
eastern European Jews in the United States. Without this authentic material 
it might have been hard for us to believe the rigor of the training which 
Jewish children traditionally receive, and the respect given a boy of eight 
who has mastered "all the prayers and two complete books of the Pentateuch",. 
Nor is this scholarship all memory. Jewish boys are taught to think, to 
argue, and to seek solutions to important problems. Girls are taught to 
expect to help their brothers or their husbands to become scholars. 


The chapter entitled "Child-Training Ideals in Soviet Russia" discusses 

the dramatic changes in the concept of family life, woman's place and status 
and child rearing directives since the revolution, when the "bourgois fami ly* 
was to be abolished, divorce made easy, abortion legalized, children to be 
cared for by the state, and women freed to work. Changes in these early 
edicts began to be announced as early as 1932, with insistence on children's 
value to the society, and the duty of the state to take them from neglectful 
parents and appoint a suitable guardian to rear them for the service of the 
state, with the parents paying the cost. 


By 1944 the family's importance was re-established, divorce discouraged, 
abortion abolished and parents declared responsible for providing models 
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in thinking and behavior for their children. However, parents were warned 
that they were always on trial, and subject to "rebuke and rejection by 
society and by their own children" if they fail to live up to the standards 
set by the party and the school. Much has been written in rebuke of 
corporal punishment and against frightening children into obedience. 
Withdrawal of parental love and group approval is proposed to replace 
corporal punishment. Many examples of methods used to secure desirable 
behavior are described. 


Present day Russian literature on child rearing emphasizes the responsibility 
of parents, the school, and the Komsomol in the training of children and 
youth. In all of this there seems to be insurmountable contradictions and 
confusions. The rigid training recommended, and the unremitting attempt to 
keep all iueas from the outside world from penetrating the Soviet Union's 
world, in the author's opinion, seems to classify Soviet society as a cult 
rather than as a national culture. 


Limitations of space require the omission of discussions of other 
interesting chapters, as: The Family in German Juvenile Fiction; The Image 


of the Child in Contemporary Films (Italian, French, British); French 
Childrents Paintings; and some eight others. A book not to be missed. 


Childhood in Contemporary Cultures, Margaret Mead and Martha Wolfenstein. 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1955 Reviewed by Elizabeth L. Woods 
%  & * * at 


Childhood and Adolescence 





Childhood and Adolescence is a volume for the "ready reference" shelf of 

all of us concerned with learning and teaching about human growth and 
development. For those who are familiar with the material through years of 
study and teaching the already known appears with clarity and freshness. 

The use of the authors! observations and records from personal and professional 
contacts with children given ample support to the conviction that to learn 
about a subject through first hand study is essential for understanding it. 


For those who are being introduced for the first time to the formal study 
of human growth and behavior this volume should not only inform but inspire 
the reader to dig deeper into the literature and look more closely at the 
subject matter - the child himself. Students whose programs permit limited 
direct contact with children may be helped through use of this text to 
recognize the true significance of events and experiences of the first years 
in the total life span. 


Parents, school principals, supervisors and all persons curious about Child 
Development as a field of study should find this book particularly enlightening. 
Its rich content not only aids in bringing children to life for the reader, 

but also includes theories and concepts with which the authorities in Child 
Development and related fields are concerned today. The presentation and 
evaluation of research programs serve to suggest the current trends. 


To call this book readable does not do justice to the writers! style and 
presentation, although this characteristic is immediately noted by the 
reader. In Childhood and Adolescence the colorful and accurate descriptive 
language does not simply make the facts and theories comprehensible and 
palatable, it makes them meaningful and useful. Never in a phrase or a 
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line does one lose the feeling that the book was written by authors who 
have studied their subject thoroughly and who both understand and respect 
the individual at any and every age. 


Another immediate observation about this volume is that it has everything 
in it. Whether this is an asset or a liability each reader will have to 
decide for himself. On the asset side this characteristic makes the book 
a good, broad text for a wide variety of students. On the liability side 
the inclusion of discussion of adults! problems in relation to child rearing 
plus the side-tracking comments on the components of a "good school" tend 
to distract the reader. The book title invites interest in the study of 
the "growing person" himself. Whether every topic that is conceivably 
relevant should have been included is therefore debatable. However, the 
systematic organization of headings and the breakdown into sections help 
the reader to make selections efficiently if he does not wish to consider 
the subject in such a broad scope. 


The matter of the obvious and intentional eclecticism of the authors calls 
for some consideration when it comes to reviewing this volume. For use as 

a text, the writers! effort to deal fairly if not always fully with all 
points of view has definite value. But this reader, without taking issue 
with them on the importance of considering the various theoretical influences 
as significant, would like to know which of the contributing theorists have 
most inspired and influenced the Drs. Stone and Church. 


Childhood and Adolescence, Le. Joseph Stone and Joseph Church. 
Random House. New York. 1957. 


Reviewed by Eveline Omwake — 
Child Study Center, Yale University 


Briefly Noted 





Casework with Foster Parents, by Draza Kline and Helen Overstreet. 
Pamphlet, Child Welfare League of America. New York. 1956. 65¢ 


This is an excellent discussion of the problems of several foster parents 
and the manner in which the social worker from the placement agency helped 
them. It would be helpful to many a mother in dealing with her own problems, 
whether with adopted or "own" children. It would be helpful, also, to any 
teacher who is called upon to advise with a parent about puzzling child 
behavior, and might save her from mistakes which teachers without special 
psychological or social work training can make. 


Separation and Placement, by Ner Littner, M.D. Pamphlet, Child Welfare 
League of America. New York. 1956 65¢ 


An authoritative discussion of the feelings of children who are placed in 
institutions, foster homes or day care centers, and the understandings 
which will help them in what may be a traumatic experience to some children. 


The Why and How of Discipline, by Aline B. Auerbach. Pamphlet. Child Study 
Association of America. New York. 


Here are forty interesting pages, written with humor as well as sound 

beliefs based on modern psychology and obviously on experience. The meaning 
of discipline, the necessity for it, and the ways to achieve it are discussed 
with refreshing good sense as well as with authority. 


% % % + * 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 





Frances S. Stiles 


ARIZONA Imogene J. Myrland, State Correspondent 
343 South Fourth Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


The Phoenix College Child Study Club, affiliated with the National 
Association for Nursery Education, was organized in February of this year. 
Men and women students of both the day and evening college, as well as 
faculty members, may join. Membership also includes parents participating 
in the college nursery school program. 


Noon and evening meetings are held monthly. Ortha L. Whalin is 
President and Mrs. Josephine L. Lawrence is the sponsor of this organization. 


The first major project was in the area of Civil Defense. The 
members cooperate with the campus and city-county authorities in planning 
for emergency care of children. They participate in volunteer training 
activities in preparation for service as child care and recreation aides in 
evacuation and mass care centers. 


In the event of disaster they hope to be of service in reducing 
emotional tension, providing play opportunities for children, and offering 
familiar and worthwhile activities to help pass the waiting period during 
rehabilitation. Additional defense activities include arranging exhibits 
of sample recreation kits suitable for shelters and compiling simple songs 
and finger plays for distribution. 


Members will serve on local citizens committees for standards and 
participate in additional activities as suggested by the State Department of 


Welfare. Mrs. Josephine L. Lawrence has been named to the Citizen's 
Committee for Study of Standards for Child Care Centers. 

Arizona ANE hopes to stimulate the organization of a Valley 
Association of Preschools and additional groups as affiliates of NANE. 


Miss Virginia Garhart, sophomore at Phoenix College, is the new 
President. 


+ % + % #% 


LIF IA Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 
1723 Glendon Avenue 
Los Angeles 2, California 


The Bay Area, a ninth area of SCANE has been recently organized. 
CO mea Santa Monica, Pacific Palisades, Brentwood, Westwood and Beverly 
Se 


A fifty-page report presented by the former staff of the 
Consulting Service of SCANE has been given to all Council members, to all 
Advisory Committee members and to officers of the National Association for 
Nursery Education who have been watching the growth of this office with 
considerable interest. Several copies are on file in the SCANE office and 
anyone wishing to study the full report is welcome to have a loan copy from 
the Office. This report shows the growth and development of that office from 
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March 1, 195, to June 30, 1957 and contains a historical description of 
the beginnings of the Office, a full financial report, and a report of the 
growth of Office services. The Consulting Service is now a part of the 
Division of Special Services. 


Miss June Patterson, who has been Assistant Director for Teacher 
Education at Pac c s Friends School in Pasadena this past year, has 
joined the staff at the U.C.L.A. Nursery School as Supervisory Teacher of 
the four year old group of children. 


Mrs. Ruth Newland, formerly Director of Small Fry Nursery School 
in West Los Angeles, an e Beverly Jacs and Jills in Van Nuys, is now 
Director of the Nursery School at China Lake. 


Miss Rosetta Smith, graduate of the University of Utah, is now a 
teacher in the 1t's a Children's World Nursery School in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Gloria a has been assigned director of the Encino 
Cooperative Nursery Schoo n Encino, California. 


% ca * %% % 


Ci CT Evalyn Eastman, State Correspondent 
Lelia Day Nurseries 
155 Greene Street 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


A statewide Nursery Education Conference was held on Saturday, 
September 28 at the Hotel Statler, Hartford, Connecticut. At the opening 
session Dr. Roma Gans, Professor of Education Teachers College, Columbia 
University gave the keynote speech, "United for Children." Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, Director, Study of Connecticut Public Schools, was the luncheon 
speaker. Dre Benjamin is on leave from George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. The study groups were concerned with the question, 
"How Can We Unite for Young Children?" 





%t % % 7 % 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Patricia Warren, Area Correspondent 
an 3102 Dumbarton Avenue, NeW. 
POTOMAC AREA Washington 7, De Ce 


Several teachers from the Potomac Area Cooperative Schools flew 
to Cincinnati to attend the Biennial Conference of The National Association 
for Nursery Education: Hope Eagle, Silver Spring Cooperative Nursery School, 
who directed the section on Cooperatives; Harriette Wood Beverly Hills 
Cooperative Nursery School, who led one of the discussion groups; Jean Keppler, 
Silver Spring Cooperative Nursery School; Mary Waldru Glenbrook Cooperative 
Nursery School, Rena Becker, Montgomery County Jewish Center; Laura McLaughlin 
and Sally Yan Kemp, Berthesda-Chevy Chase Cooperative Nursery Shel aie 


scramsted, Westmoreland Hills Cooperative Nursery School, : 





The Potomac Federation of Cooperative Schools held a meeting on 
November 15 at the Department of Commerce Auditorium. The speaker was 
Kenneth Wann, Professor of Education, Teachers! College, Columbia University. 
Professor Wann organized the Eastern Conference of Cooperative Nursery Schools 
in New York two years ago and was Chairman of the Planning Committee for 
Research on Cooperative Schools. His topic was "The Enrichment of Cooperative 
Preschool Programs with Highlights from Visits to Area Cooperative Schools", 
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Rena Becker, Montgomery County Jewish Center, was in charge of a 
seven-week preschool program for three- to five-year-old hyperactive children 
at the Child Care Research Center, National Institute of Health. The program 


was set up under Dr. Fritz Redl, Head of Child Care Research Center at 

National Institute of Hea and Dre Joseph D. Noshpitz, Psychiatrist for the 
Child Care Center. The children were selecte rom nursery school children 

in Montgomery County who were considered by their teachers to be hyperactive 

in a normal group and from referrals from Social Service agencies in the county. 
The children who came in daily were under observation for research but due 

to the short period of study no conclusions were drawn. Some insight was 

gained on how hyperactive children can live together in a group and what can 

be done to make a suitable program for their needs. 


% * % + * 


ILLINOIS Ethel Macintyre 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Chicago Association for Nursery Schools was the first city 
wide group to become a member of the Midwest Association for Nursery Education. 
Officers for the coming year are: 


President, Mrs. Adina Katzoff, Nursery School Consultant, 
Board of Jewish Education, Chicago. 


Vice Presidents: 


Lorraine Wallach, Nursery School Supervisor for 

irginia Frank Child Development Center, Chicago. 
Lillian Saxon, Supervisor, Day Care Licensing, 
Greater Chicago 


John Epler, Director, owner, Private Nursery 
school, icago 


Veronica a Re Ne 
Treasurer: Miriam Stedham, Director, Owner, Private Nursery 
Schoo 


Recording 

Secretary: Oneida Cockrell, Director, Garden Apts. Nursery 
School, Chicago 

Corresponding 


Secretary: Margaret Smith, Director, Lower North Center 
Neighborhood Nursery School. 


At the first meeting of this group a discussion on personnel 
practices was initiated. The aim is to elevate nursery school personnel 
practices to a good professional level. Directors, teachers, and owners met 
separately to formulate suggestions for desirable standards. The results are 
to be tabulated and used for further study at subsequent meetings. 


The Nursery School Workshop sponsored by the North Shore Mental 
Health Association will soon begin its third year of regular monthly sessions. 
Six meetings have been planned for 1957-58. They will be held on Tuesday 
evenings, October 15, November 12, December 10, January 1), February 11 and 
March 11 at the Winnetka Community House. Among the topics the group will 
discuss are problems of parent-teacher relationships and the influence of his 
family and the outside environment on the nursery school child. 
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Nursery school teachers interested in further information about the 
Workshop can call the Association Office - Id. 2-8096. Mimeographed copies 
of the notes from last year's sessions are still available and can be obtained 
by writing to North Shore Mental Health Association, 1866 Sheridan Road, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


% + % + % 


KANSAS Thelma McClure, State Correspondent 
1912 Ne Walnut 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Kansas is happy to welcome Dr. Ruth Hoeflin who is the new head of 
the Department of Family and Child Development in the School of Home Economics 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


The Infant Study Center at Kansas University is beginning its second 
year. A report of the first year of this project will be given in an article 
by Mrs. Luella Foster in the October issue of the Journal of Home Economics. 
This center has made it possible for students to have opportunity to learn 
more about children under two without separating these infants from their 
mothers. 


The Kansas Preschool Association is planning a series of workshops 
to be held at different points in the state to provide in-service training 
for women who are working with preschool children. 


The finance committee of KPA with Mrs. Ethel Spaulding as chairman 
has raised money for the state treasury by the preparation and sale of lists 
of favorite books and records and through the sale of drinking fountains. 


post Louise Langford, President of the Kansas Preschool Association, 
has appointed a comm ee to make an evaluation of the progress of KPA in its 
first five years and make recommendations for goals for the next five years. 
Mrs. Mildred Rosenwald, Topeka, is chairman of this committee. 


The program of the Kansas Council for Children and Youth at its 
August meeting included a discussion of progress made through the licensing 
program in meeting the needs of children in the state by Dr. Patricia T. 


Schloesser, State Board of Health and Miss Thelma McClure, State Department 
of Social Welfare. 


A leaflet on the work of the Kansas Preschool Association has been 
prepared by the public relations committee, B. W. Tucker, chairman. This 
leaflet is being used by the membership committee to help to acquaint 
prospective members with the state association. 

%* + + # 


KENTUCKY Opal P. Wolford, State Correspondent 

Berea College 

Berea, Kentucky 

The State Department of Education, Frankfort, announces the 

publication of a new bulletin, Preschool Education in Kentucky. The bulletin 
was compiled by a state committee appointed by and working with Mrs. Virginia 
Ruth Cha n of the State Department of Education. Mrs. A. B. Sawyer, Jr. 
of Loutestite was chairman of the committee. The bulletin, a guide for 


teachers of preschool children, is a follow-up of the passage of the House 
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Bill, number 464, which provides for the adoption of rules and regulations 
for the operation of approved child care centers in Kentucky. Workshops 
will be held throughout the state as needed to help teachers in preschool 
educational programs. The first workshop will be held in November at 
Murray, Kentucky. Miss Martha Brunson and Mrs. A. B. te Jr., of 
Louisville and Miss Vivian Burke of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
will be the leaders for this workshop. 


The Louisville Conference on Children Under Six is starting a 
series of "coffee" meetings. Mrs. Arthur Wickler, chairman of the project, 
reports that parents of preschool centers will invite other parents, who 
have young children, to attend coffees to discuss the values of preschool 
experiences. 





The Nursery-Kindergarten Teacher Association of Louisville, with 
Mrs. es Carter, chairman of the group, has a fall program of workshops 
and panel discussions planned. Their first meeting, to be held in October, 
will be a discussion by a group who during the past summer met together to 
study and discuss some of the newest professional books. Mrs. Virginia Chance 
was the leader of the summer study group. 





Dr. Helen Marshall, University of Kentucky, reports that the 
University Nursery School has a number of new staff members this year. 
Mrs. Marion McDowell, closely associated with the Nursery School and in 
charge of the classes in family relations, retired at the end of the summer 
session. Mrs. McDowell is continuing to teach family relations. She is 
now teaching at Murray State College. Miss Jean Hobart from Oregon State 
College is the new Director of the Nursery School. Miss Hobart succeeds 
Miss Billie Kinney who became Mrs. Raymond Cope during the summer. Mrs. Cope 
is living in Siraleaee, Alabama, and teaching kindergarten in the public 
schools. Mrs. Hazeleen Pace Brewster, the assistant teacher of the University 
Nursery School, has moved with her husband and infant son to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where Mr. Pace has joined a law firm. Dr. Marshall announces that this 
assistant teacher position has been changed to two graduate assistantships, 
filled this year by Mrs. Hazel McCrary from Oklahoma A and M College, and 
Mrs. John Engel Atcher from the University of Kentucky. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The Boston A.N.E., affiliated with N.A.N.E., has started the new 
year with a mammoth membership drive. With wide publicity and the untiring 
efforts of a dynamic committee, it is hoped that many new and renewed 
memberships will be added to this active group. 


Officers and members of the Executive Committee for this year are: 
President, Mrs. Lucy Mitchell; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Reichard; 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Sue Woodson; Publicity Chairman, Mrs. Frances J. Perkins; 
Membership Chairman, Miss Louise Ellison; Standards Chairman, Mrs. Ann Collins 
Fagan; Mailing Chairman, Mrs. Eunice Goodale; Seminar Coordinator, Dr. Pearl 
oe Chairman of the Joint B.A.N.E. Committee on Day Care, Dr. Audrey 
Bill, 
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MICHIGAN Helen Parks, State Correspondent 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Lansing 4, Michigan 


The Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit held its first 
workshop meeting on September }} at the Shaarey Zedek Nursery School. 
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Dr. William Wattenburg of Wayne University was one of the discussion leaders 
in the morning. The afternoon was taken up in a description and demonstration 
of the "Brainstorming Method" which is a way of getting creative ideas from 

a group. 


Dr. Ralph Rabinovitch of Hawthorne Center and formerly of the 
Neuro-psychiatric Clinic, children's Division, Ann Arbor, is to speak to the 
Association in October. He has chosen as his topic, "Program Planning and 
Personality Growth". 


Mrs. Maxine Nordguist, Education Department, Wayne University, is 
planning with the Cooperative Council a series of six programs. These are to 
serve as part of the orientation program for new and old cooperative centers 
in this area. 





The Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal Health is sponsoring twelve 
nurseries in the Flint area. 


Betty Garlick, who is on the staff at Michigan State University, is 
to give the course in Grand Rapids on "The Cooperative Nursery School". 
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MISSOURI Pat Buck, State Correspondent 
6320 Washington Blvd. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Executive Committee of the Missouri State Council for Nursery 
Education held its fall meeting at the Barstow School for Girls at Kansas City. 
New members of the Committee were welcomed: Bessie Chandler and Pat Buck of 
St. Louis. Elected unanimously at this meeting was a new corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Noralee Faulkner of the University of Missouri. Delegates to 
NANE were Evangeline J. Howlette, President, and Mary Beth Brinegar, Recording 
Secretary. Much of the day was spent formulating plans for the continuation 
of the membership drive throughout the state, long and short term plans for the 
Council and the annual meeting to be held in Columbia, Missouri in the spring 
of 1958. The Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City was the hostess 


group for the day, with Grace Madison, former President, spearheading the 
activity. 
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NEW_JERSEY F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 
Miss Mason's School 
53 Bayard Lane 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The opening Board Meeting of the NJNA was held on Friday, 
September 20, to plan chapter activities for the next cight months. Plans 
that can be announced as being completed at this time are as follows: 
Bergan County is planning a Workshop Series on October 15, 22 and 29. The 
theme will be "Prejudice -- What Is It?" with a discussion of "The Roots of 
Prejudice", "The Effects on Children of Prejudice" and "The Responsibility 
of Parents and Teachers". Essex-Hudson County was planning a meeting for 
October at the Newark YM-YWCA. Mrs. Monema Kenyon, Specialist in Childhood 
Education for the State of New Jersey spoke on "The Ideal Nursery." 





Te 


Mrs. Beth Stephenson ‘and Mrs. Monema Kenyon attended the meeting 
of the National Association of Nursery Education in Cincinnati. During 
the past summer Mrs. Stephenson was an instructor and workshop leader at 
Adelphia College, teaching Child Development for nurses studying the preschool 
child. Mrs. Kenyon of New Jersey and Mrs. Mazie Hancock of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, conducted a workshop in a 
program for kindergarten children at the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 


Muriel Ward, the author of, "Young Minds Need Something to Grow On", 
which was published March, 1957 and is now available through Row, Peterson 
and Company, White Plains, N. Y., died recently. Miss Ward operated her own 
nursery school in Palisades, New Jersey for the past 1) years. At the Memorial 
Service for Miss Ward, Janet Johnson of the Elizabeth Morrow School in 
Inglewood, New Jersey, brought ou at Miss Ward was always striving for 
higher nursery school standards in New Jersey. She planned inservice courses 
and workshops for the teachers in her county, and was ever a leader in 
encouraging teachers to give their best toward improving programs for young 
children. Her parent meetings were unique in that parents felt that they 
had missed something very worthwhile if they had to miss a meeting. 

Professor Swift, a close personal friend of the family, said that in spite 

° e physical handicap which Muriel had after encephalitis at 13, she 

went on (with the help of a tutor in reading due to the droop of her eyelids) 
to be Valedictorian of her class in high school and Phi Beta Kappa at Oberlin 
College. 
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YORK Nursery Education News 
Summer, 1957 
Vol. VIII No. 3 





James Smith, President, New York Association for Nursery Education 
in the President's Column on "Pulling Weeds", asks and answers these questions: 


"How much weed=-pulling have we done over the past year? How have we 
contributed to keeping a healthy environment for the pre-school children of 
New York State? I think we have: 


(1) We have eliminated the yearly anxiety connected with finding a 
place for our joint ACE, ANE conference by appointing a committee 

to work out a 16-year plan. 

(2) We have checked the decline in Nursery School standards to some 
degree by supporting the State Voluntary Registration Plan which is 
now in operation. 

(3) We have planned to eliminate our "guessing" over the status of 
Nursery Education in New York State by providing the means for a 
yearly check-up on the schools operating for five- and six-year-olds, 
and continuing the work of the Committee for Action until enough 
data are collected to give us a truer picture of trends over a five- 
year period. 

(4k) We have set up an Advisory Committee to study the methods now 
being used to train teachers for nursery schools and to explore 

some emergency procedures for training nursery school teachers. 

Dr. Herbert Greenberg has consented to chair this committee. 
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(S) We have set up a committee to explore the problems of the 
private nursery schools, similar to our state committee working on 
cooperatives. Mr. Edward Silver is chairman of this committee. 
(6) We have enlarged the staff of the Nursery Education News and 
set a new policy governing its publication and distribution. 
Dr. Norma Law, the new editor, and Mrs. Celistany Raymond, the new 
chapter and committee news editor, are redefining the work of this 
staff and planning for a larger publication in the future. 
(7) We have continued the work in the two pilot areas for the 
purpose of making suggestions and guiding community groups 
interested in Nursery Education, and have commissioned the Long 
Range Planning Committee to present their findings from these two 
studies. This committee has flourished under the leadership of 
Cornelia Goldsmith. 

We ve strengthened our ability to be of service to cooperatives 
through the excellent work of the state committee headed by 
Mrs. Dorothy Teschmacher. 
(9) We have, through the Publication Committee of the Council for 
Children, broken our deadlock and have a much needed publication 
under way. Miss Helen Smith is heading this committee. 
(10) We, as part of the New York State Council for Children, have 
been asked to help with the other key state organizations ina 
state-wide study headed by Assistant Commissioner Walter Crewson 
to plan ways to rededicate ourselves to constant instructional © 
improvement as our primary function. 
(11) We have made steady gains in trying to understand and deal 
with the problems of our grass-roots local chapters." 
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PENNSYLVANIA Anne Graham Nugent, State Correspondent 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Miss Leah Gingrich, Director of the Philadelphia Child Care Centers, 
announces the appointment of Miss Frieda Kuhlmann as Assistant Director. 


Part of Miss Kuhlmann's responsibility will be to develop a program of good 
case work and counseling for day care services. 





Miss Gingrich reports there are now two nursery schools in housing 
Gevelopments which are sponsored by the Division of School Extension, 
Fhiladelphia Board of Education, as adult education activities. These two 
schools, at Schuylkill Falls and at Wilson Park housing developments, are set 
up with trained teachers responsible for the program for three and four year 
old children and with parents giving one morning a week of help and attending 
a weekly evening discussion meeting. 


Oak Lane Country Day School has three new teachers in the preschool 
program. Miss Carol Charron, a graduate of Pennsylvania State University, 
replaced Mrs. Carol Brownstein as teacher of a group of three year olds. 

Mrs. Brownstein is now the mother of a very young baby girl. Mrs. Jane Thomas 
also a Penn State graduate, is teaching one five year old kindergarten group, 
and Miss Jeanne Dunn, a graduate of Temple University, is teaching the other 


five year Kindergarten group. 








I've decided "It's A Small World" for nursery schoolers. One friend, 
Dr. Miriam Wilt, who spent part of her vacation in Honolulu with Hannah Lou 


Bennett, brought back a message from Chia-Ling ee currently on the staff 
of the University of Hawaii preschool. Miss Etta Glick, Head Teacher of the 
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Nebinger Child Care Center in Philadelphia, spent six weeks traveling 
through Norway, Sweden and Denmark. She tells me she was visiting a school 
in Copenhagen when another visitor began talking to her. The other visitor 
turned out to be Mrs. Evelyn Bell in whose school in Los Angeles I worked 
at one time and learned much about nursery education. 
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Phyllis Richards, State Correspondent 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 





Miss Ruth Steidinger, Director of the Nursery School and Head of 
Child Development at Texas Women's University was married to Mr. M. G. 
Mendenhall in Denton, Texas, August 30, 1957. 





Miss Mary Rose Brady has joined the Child Development faculty of 
the Home Economics Department at the University of Texas. Miss Brady formerly 
taught at Michigan State University. 





The Alumni Chapter of the Delta Gamma sorority at the University of 
Texas has established a scholarship for a blind child to attend the University 
Nursery School. This group, which has long supported the County Association 
for the Blind, became interested in such a project as students observing and 
participating in the nursery school reported how beneifical the nursery school 
experience was to the exceptional children enrolled. 


The Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers held a Youth Development 
Workshop in June, 1957. Miss Sallie Beth Moore, Director of the University 
of Texas Nursery School, represented the preschool child on a panel which 
included Dr. Robert Sutherland, Director of the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, Dr. Bernice Moore, Dr. Wayne Holtzman and Dr. M. G. Bowden, 
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Position: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 


For Information 
Contact: 


Position: 


For Information 
Contact: 


Position: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 


ON THE STAFF SIDE 


Nursery School Teacher 
Department of Mental Health, Boston 


Training and experience in early childhood education 
with some experience with mentally retarded or 
handicapped children preferred. 


The position is under Civil Service. The salary is 
$3770 per year for a six hour day and a 38 week year. 
There is a possibility of employing people above 
minimum if qualifications warrant this. 


Arthur J. Bindman 

Chief Mental Health Coordinator 
Division of Mental Health 

15 Ashburton Place 

Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Group teacher opening with Y.M.H.A. Day Nursery, 
St. Louis, Missouri, effective February, 1958. 


Mr. Leon P. Beck, Associate Director 
Jewish Community Centers Association 
72h Union Boulevard 

Ste Louis 8, Missouri 


% * % + % 


Day-Care Consultant 
North Africa and the Middle East 


American training in nursery and/or early childhood 
education. Several years! experience in nursery school 
or day-care work, including experience in administration 
or supervision of day-care centers. Ability to supervise 
field work practice of student teachers as well as 
conduct classes in skills and pedagogical methods of 
nursery school work based on the understanding of the 
psychological and physical development of the young child. 
A fair command of the French language, since in North 
Africa all teaching takes place in French. Jewish 
background is preferred because of the nature of the 
training program and the community contacts connected 
with the educational job of the foreign expert in the 
countries in which we work, 


$5500 to $6500 a year and a living-cost-allowance which 
amounts to some $2000 additional remuneration. 
Transportation between the United States and duty stations 
is paid by the agency as well as transportation for home 
leave, to which single foreign service staff members are 
entitled every 18 months. 
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For Information Henrietta K. Buchman, Executive Assistant 

Contact: The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 
3 East Sth Street 
New York 22, New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Specialized advanced training for students in child development 
and special education. One or two years of supervised inservice training 
in a new inpatient psychiatric treatment center for emotionally disturbed 
children. Training includes direct individualized supervision around 
daily living with the children plus clinical conferences and seminars 
in such areas as abnormal thild development, psychosomatic illness, 
counseling procedures, psychological testing. 


Staff includes all professional disciplines: child psychiatry, 
psychological pediatrics, clinical psychology, psychiatric social work, 
child care, special education and psychiatric nursing. In most disciplines, 
this will be a training facility. Affiliated for training and research 
with the Children's Hospital of Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic. 


Excellent living...Full maintenance and generous stipend. 
Completely modernized staff living quarters in separate building from 
children's unit. Located on a beautiful Chester County, Pennsylvania 
hilltop in rolling farm country. Two miles from a college town and 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. 


For further information, write to: 
Richard L. Cohen, M. D., Director 
Oakburne Hospital 


1030 South Concord Road 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
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N HELP NANE 





to the National Association for 
Nursery Education, to Aladine 
Shomaker, Treasurer, South Side 
Day Nursery, 2930 lowa Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


1. MEMBER: 
Active ($3.50) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


To join NANE: Complete the form 
DeTow and mail with check payable 





Student ($1.00) 





Life ($100.00) 





















The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 
libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 

local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
that speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To obtain information without obliga- 
tion abou ow an organization may 
become affiliated with NANE, send the 
information requested below to: 


National Association for Nursery 
Education 

Barbara Fischer, Secretary 
Stephens College, Box 820 
Columbia, Missouri 


Name of organization 












U.S. Possessions ( $2.) 
Canada ($2.00) 


Name of person requesting information 








Mexico ($2.00) 









All other countries ($i) 


= 


Address 











Your Name 








Address 


Relationship to above organization 








Date 
















INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1957 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery SCHOOLecccccccccccccccccceccesccsseccsocsesdh 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery SCHOO]Sccccccccccccccccccccsceccccccess 
Young. Children and the Chufch Schoodlececcccccccccccccccccececseesseessesece 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius Be Richmondecccccccccccccccsesceseccescesed 
Sharing--A new Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25d each) coccccccccccsesccccccccccscseed 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢; 100-99 copies \¢; 

500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies $25 .00) ccccccccccccccccccececcccocooceees 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, Now 1, 1952 ccccccccccccccccccesccceceececceees 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, Now 2, 195hcee$ 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 

American Academy of Pedlatricsecoccccccccccccccscccccccccccccssecceseseced 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 19 7ecceccccccccccccccscescccososhl 


A Good Nursery School in Your FreePublic School--That's What You 

Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, ITeccccccccccccccccccecsccecceeeed 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten?. by Sister Mary de LordeSecccceccec$ 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

by Isabelle DieNleccceccvccccccvcececeseseeeeceeseseecessesesesessesesseed 
Essentials of Nursery School Educationecccccccccccccsccccccccscccseseseccsees 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 

(25 or more copies 2o¢ SACH) coccccccccscccececccesoccccooooococcocoooooees$ 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 

(25 or more copies 15¢ GBR) ccccccccesccceceseesocccecooooceccoocooococoes 
Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or moreececccccccccccccsech 
Schoéls for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countriesccccccceccccccccccccvesed 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 35¢ Mibcccccosccosdoscoecesceoesoodcoss 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) ceccccccccesececsosh 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer 

(25 or more copies 15¢ SB cocccccescocccoosoooeeoessoooooosoooosoesoosoeoh 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ 00) 060000006660606000006600066 6000000000 0ce0000ee" 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) ceccccccccccececeed 


ORDER BLANK 
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This folder may be used for orderinge Current publications list will be sent 


with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired in  _ 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 





Address 





City zone State 








All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or 
Stamps. Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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